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HARD-OF-HEARING CLASSES IN LONDON 
BY MACLEOD YEARSLEY, F. R. C. S.* 


it EVERY great city there can be 
found a certain number of children 
who are sufficiently deaf to be unable 
fully to benefit by the educational facili- 
ties offered in the elementary schools, but 
whose hearing is not impaired to an ex- 
tent which would justify their inclusion 
in a school for the deaf. The number of 
such children varies with the district, 
larger numbers being found in those 
which are most rich in slums and in which 
child life is most neglected. In classifica- 
tion, these children come, roughly speak- 
ing, midway between the slightly deaf, 
who can be educated in the front desks of 
hearing classes, and the very deaf, who 
require the special education of the deaf 


schools. As a useful general title I pre-. 


fer to speak of them as “hard-of-hear- 
ing” children. 

Once I had begun medical work in the 
schools for the deaf under the London 
County Council, it did not take me long 
to realize that this class of children was 
neglected educationally, and that one of 
the most crying needs for reform lay in 
this direction. At that time they either 
dragged out a useless and colorless ex- 
istence in the back rows of a large hear- 
ing class, were put down as inattentive 
and left to themselves or wrongly pun- 
ished, or they received—a few of them— 
education in a special school, either for 
the deaf or for the mentally defective. 
In the mentally defective school such a 
child might pick up a little if individual 


_*Senior Surgeon to The Royal Ear Hos- 
pital, London ; Otologist to the London County 
Council Deaf Schools; Consulting Aural Sur- 
geon to The Royal School for the Deaf, Mar- 
gate, etc. 


attention were given him, or he might 
remain without any real effort being made 
to develop him; it all depended upon the 
amount of hearing which remained. In 
the deaf school, although he learned a lot 
and did well, he found himself in an at- 
mosphere to which he was unused, since 
the attitude of mind and methods of 
thought in the very deaf are totally dif- 
ferent to those of the hard of hearing, 
which are essentially those of the hear- 


ing child. After giving a good deal of 


thought to the matter, and after the ad- 
vantage of some conversation with Mr. 
B. P. Jones, the Council’s inspector of 
blind and deaf schools, I came to the 
conclusion that the hard-of-hearing child, 
whilst he required a special education, 
wanted one which was somewhere mid- 
way between that of a hearing and that 
of a deaf child, partaking, as it were, of 
both. 

In the year 1900, therefore, I drew the 
attention of the authorities to this fact 
and pointed out the necessity for the es- 
tablishment of special classes to deal with 
this particular type of child. The fol- 
lowing comment was made in the report 
of the then medical officer (education) 
of the London County Council (Dr. 
James Kerr) for the 12 months ended 
December 31, 1909 (page 81): 


“Many such children are still retained in 
the ordinary elementary schools, or in much 
smaller numbers in the invalid schools. They 
are chiefly cases with useful speech, deaf from 
neglected throat conditions, adenoids or nasal 
obstruction. Of 139 deaf children seen 
at the Education Offices during the last seven 
months of 1909, 22 were suitable for hard-of- 
hearing classes. Arrangements are be- 
ing made for a class of these children to be 
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accommodated at Ackmar Road, and as their 
habits of thought are quite different from deaf 
children they will be encouraged to mix as 
much as possible with the hearing children in 
the playground and out of school with a view 
to making them ultimately part of the ordinary 
community. Such children would be certified 
as deaf in the educational sense of being too 
deaf properly to benefit from the ordinary 
elementary school training, and therefore re- 
quiring special education under the Education 
(Blind and Deaf) Act of 1893.” 


The history of the movement for edu- 
cating the hard of hearing in its early 
years is the history of the Ackmar Road 
class, for in that school methods were 
evolved and present arrangements are 
based largely upon the experience gained 
there. I would like here to express my 
warm appreciation and admiration of the 
untiring energy and devotion of Miss 
Wyatt, the teacher of this class. To her 
belongs the honor of having done all the 
spade-work of hard-of-hearing education, 
of having surmounted the difficulties 
which must present themselves daily in 
carrying out work which is new and un- 
tried. Miss Wyatt’s work will stand as 
the foundation upon which will be built 
up the success which must surely attend 
the establishment of hard-of-hearing edu- 
cation in London, and to her is due all 
the praise. 

The first—the pioneer—class was op- 
ened on September 9, 1910, just over four 
years ago, with six cases. Three months 
later the class numbered 17 (7 boys and 
10 girls). Since it opened it has pro- 
vided for 42 children, varying in age 
from 7 to 14, of whom 15 are still in the 
class. I was able to report upon the first 
17 at the end of the year; and, as this 
report illustrates the class of case suitable 
from the point of view of hearing, I will 
quote from it. 


The children fit for a hard-of-hearing class 
are not to be found among congenitally par- 
tially deaf cases nor from among those semi- 
deaf who have acquired the defect from such 
causes as meningitis, mumps, or injuries af- 
fecting the internal ear; this is obvious. Such 
cases have not usually sufficient hearing for 
any form of hearing but that provided in the 
deaf centers. It is essentially the middle-ear 


cases which are suited to hard-of-hearing 
classes, in whom deafness is due to suppura- 
tion or catarrh, especially those in whom it has 
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been induced by adenoids. A few may show 
a limited amount of secondary involvement of 
the internal ear, but such condition is not com- 
mon amongst those suitable for classification 
as hard of hearing. The children with middle- 
ear deafness are distinctly unfit for a deaf 
school and the necessary association there with 
deaf-mutes, so called; whilst, at the same time, 
they are unable to profit by ordinary hearing- 
school methods. An analysis of the first 17 
children dealt with gave the causation of the 
deafness thus: 


5 

2. Middle-ear 

3. Middle-ear suppuration on one side and 


17 
The primary cause in 12 cases was adenoids, 
or 75.8 per cent, a high percentage; but, when 
one takes into consideration the enormous 
potency of these growths for causing ear 
disease, not higher than is to be expected. 
Taking the five catarrhal cases, four were un- 
doubtedly due to adenoids and one was doubt- 
fully so. Of the nine suppurative, six were 
undoubtedly of adenoid origin; of the remain- 
ing three, one was due to scarlet fever; the 
other two gave no history. Three cases showed 
a combination of the two conditions, suppura- 
tive and catarrhal; in two of these the right 
and in one the left ear showed suppuration. 
The radical mastoid operation had been per- 
— in three cases, in one of them on both 
sides. 


The question of the hearing of these 
children was a very interesting one. In 
an experimental class of this kind it was 
a little difficult at first to fix the amount 
of hearing which should qualify for ad- 
mission. ‘Two of the cases who, at the 
initial examination at the head office, 
showed a hearing acuity, one of six inches 
for the voice and one for the raised voice 
only, were found subsequently to hear 48 
inches and 120 inches in the one and 8 
inches and 14 inches in the other. These 
children were transferred to the front 
desks of an elementary school and did 
well there. A third, who appeared to 
hear the raised voice at 24 inches, it was 
found necessary to transfer to a school 
for the deaf. 

I have found that several factors have 
to be taken into consideration in estimat- 
ing accurately fitness of a given case 
for the various forms of deaf education, 
such as shyness, individual variations in 
mentality, and the listlessness engendered 
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by a sojourn in a large hearing class 
where the inability to hear has resulted 
in what may be termed chronic inatten- 
tion. Deducting the three cases just 
mentioned and taking the amount of 
hearing in the remaining 14, the average 
hearing distance was about 16.3 inches in 
the right and 14.5 inches in the left ear, 
or for both ears 15.4 inches. In dealing 
with such small numbers, however, this 
would be a very fallacious figure upon 
which to base any conclusions. Subse- 
quent investigations have shown me that 
it is little or no use to form any empirical 
estimate of the amount of hearing which 
should qualify for a hard-of-hearing 
class. ‘The amount of hearing which de- 
cides the question of whether a given 
child is to be classified as fit for (1) 
hearing class, (2) hearing class in front 
desk, (3) hard-of-hearing class, or (4) 
deaf school can only be arrived at after 
prolonged experience and experiment. 
Careful examination by a skilled otologist 
is needed in every case, and the otologist 
has need to be one of experience in hand- 
ling deaf children. 

Probably, given normal mentality, a 
comparatively small amount of hearing is 
sufficient to enable a child with acquired 
deafness to be instructed in a hard-of- 
hearing class, whereas in dull or very 
backward children one is justified in ad- 
vising such a class when the amount of 
hearing is comparatively great. In say- 
ing this, I am giving the opinion formed 
by some four years of close observation 
of hard-of-hearing classes and their re- 
sults; thus I have found a bright, quick 
child, with only 6 inches of hearing for 
the ordinary voice, doing as well as, or 
even better than, a dull child, who could 
hear the same test at 16 feet. 

Another important factor which, al- 
though I took it into consideration when 
the Ackmar Road class began, I have 
realized much more during the past year 
or 18 months is the daily variation in the 
hearing of many of these cases. Whilst 
the hearing in some of the children re- 
mains to all intents and purposes station- 
ary, that of others (especially in catarrhal 
cases) varies, within considerable limits, 
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with the state of the weather and the 
health of the child. 

I am inclined to think that the amount 
of hearing required to enable a child to 
respond well to education in the front 
desks of a hearing school is much greater 
than at first sight appears. It is char- 
acteristic of middle-ear deafness that the 
power of accommodating the ears to par- 
ticular sounds is impaired, and that, in 
consequence, extraneous noises confuse 
the slightly deaf and hard-of-hearing 
scholar much more than the hearing child. 
In every class, especially in large ones, 
there is a more or less continuous en- 
vironment of outside sounds—shuffling, 
coughing, dropping of books, etc. —as 
well as the more distant hum of life out- 
side the school, accentuated sometimes by 
open windows. If any hard and fast rule 
is to be made, the best plan probably 
would be to educate all those who cannot 
hear whispered speech below 6 feet (save, 
of course, the very deaf) partly in the 
front row of a hearing class, partly in 
a hard-of-hearing class. Lesser defects 
of hearing than the 6-foot whisper would 
do well in the front desks of a hearing 
class. The matter, however, requires fur- 
ther working out. : 

I would like to point out here that the 
whisper used in testing is made by empty- 
ing the chest of air and whispering with 
the last breath. Some persons appear to 
consider that a hoarse sound suggestive 
of the death-rattle of an elephant is what 
is meant by the “forced whisper.” 

In two cases of the 17 speech was de- 
fective. One of these, in whom it was 
doubtful whether there was coexisting 
mental defect or mere backwardness, had 
subsequently to be transferred to a deaf 
school; in the other deafness was pro- 
nounced and speech defect but slight. 
The remaining 14 cases had natural 
speech, but in almost every instance, un- 
less educational measures had been taken 
to prevent it, it would have tended to be- 
come defective. 

Like all new ventures, the beginnings 
of this hard-of-hearing class were beset 
with difficulties. To commence with, 
however carefully the hard-of-hearing 
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children are segregated from the very 
deaf, it is a mistake to place a hard-of- 
hearing class in a deaf center. In my 
original scheme I had pointed out, with 
considerable stress, that such classes 
should be in hearing schools, in order to 
prevent the undesirable mixing of hard- 
of - hearing children with deaf - mutes. 
Unfortunately, however, the only place 
available for our experimental class was 
in a deaf center ; and had my wishes been 
pressed, the whole scheme would have 
been indefinitely postponed, if not aban- 
doned. Measures were taken, however, 
to prevent the mingling of the deaf with 
the hard of hearing by arranging for the 
latter to arrive a quarter of an hour 
earlier and proceed straight to their class- 
room instead of assembling in the hall. 
They also left school before the deaf 
children, they had prayers in their own 
room, their playtime was different, and 
they had their dinners in a separate build- 
ing. None of these precautions, however, 
could prevent them from waiting for the 
deaf children outside school and to some 
extent fraternizing with them. 

Another point in which difficulty arose 
was that of age and standard. The chil- 
dren in the class ranged from 7 to 14 
years and they were admitted from all 
standards, I to VII. The number of chil- 
dren who can be taught adequately in a 
hard-of-hearing class is small. One con- 
taining from 17 to 20 children of all ages 
and degrees of mental quickness is too 
unwieldy for a single teacher. The larg- 
est number, for the instruction given to 
be adequate, is from 10 to 15, the former 
being probably nearer to efficiency. In 
a class of about 16, of ages varying from 
7 to 14, and representing all standards, 
it is not practicable to teach all together, 
as the language and ideas of the older 
scholars are much in advance of those of 
the younger ones; and, with the aim in 
view of their return to a hearing class, 
a certain amount of teaching, with prac- 
tice in lip-reading, of such subjects as 
geography and history, appears advisable, 
besides giving an added interest to the 
school work. A considerable time had to 
be spent in keeping the younger children 
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usefully employed and in training them 
to work by themselves whilst the others 
were having their lessons. The little ones 
also required instruction in reading and 
writing. With a small class, some of the 
children can be set to practice lip-reading 
with each other whilst the teacher is giv- 
ing special attention to the more back- 
ward and those with speech defects. 

These are some of the difficulties with 
which Miss Wyatt had to deal, and upon 
the experience thus obtained she has based 
her present system—a system which, as 
will be seen, has been improved upon in 
the classes later established by reason of 
the better circumstances in which they 
are placed. 

From the experience of the early 
months of the Ackmar Road class has 
been deduced the methods to be pursued 
in those more recently started. The im- 
portance, upon which I laid great stress 
originally, of placing hard - of - hearing 
classes in hearing schools, so that a part 
of the curriculum may be carried out in 
hearing classes among hearing children, 
was proved and accentuated. Of the 
three classes now at work, this has been 
done in two; that at Ackmar Road still 
remains a class by itself, in which the 
greater part of the whole educational 
work is done. The scheme of teaching 
at present in action there is as follows: 
The special teaching consists of element- 
ary sounds, conversation, commands, dic- 
tation, stories, newspaper items ; one hour 
and a half is devoted daily to lip-reading, 
without voice ; other lessons are given in 
ordinary voice, in order to combine hear- 
ing and lip-reading ; singing is kept up to 
some extent where possible. In ordinary 
teaching, elementary education, following 
the usual elementary school scheme, is 
carried out as far as possible. It must 
be remembered that the scholars get the 
whole of their education in the class, ex- 
cept that cookery is taught in a hearing 
center. 

The standard of lip-reading is a high 
one, and the experience of Miss Wyatt 
in this respect is interesting. She points 
out that lip-reading appears to be readily 
acquired by most children (Annual Re- 
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port of the London County Council for 
1912, pages 196-197). Those with most 
hearing seem to learn it most rapidly, so 
that children who are only very slightly 
hard of hearing require a shorter term 
of instruction than those who have less 
hearing, and when trained to watch the 
lips of the speaker they should gather 
what is said by the mutual assistance of 
hearing and lip-reading. Children who 
are very hard of hearing would probably 
require longer teaching and practice to 
enable them to become thoroughly pro- 
ficient lip-readers. This opinion of an 
experienced and highly expert teacher is 
valuable, for it shows how important and 
how comparatively easy it is to equip a 
hard-of-hearing child by special instruc- 
tion for his battle of life. Before the 
class had been long in existence the in- 
creased industry and happiness of these 
children, the difference in their hearing, 
and the new confidence due to their find- 
ing a means of following the meaning of 
their teacher spoke volumes for its suc- 
cess. The class provided a method of 
education which enabled the hard-of- 
hearing children to lose their former 
apathy and listlessness, born of compul- 
sory inattention from inability to follow 
their teachers in the hearing school. It 
enabled a number of them to return to a 
hearing class and keep up with their more 
fortunate classmates. It enabled those 
who had passed the school age to go out 
into the world with a ready means of 
communication, which was of enormous 
assistance to them in making a living. 
But the Ackmar Road class did more 
than this—it showed the way in which 
similar classes should be organized in the 
future. 

The question of hard-of-hearing cen- 
ters is one requiring careful considera- 
tion. To insure success and to obtain the 
best possible results, the following may 
be taken as essentials: 


_ I. The children should be guarded from mix- 
ing with the very deaf and the totally deaf; 
hence such centers should be removed from 
proximity to deaf centers and the scholars en- 
couraged to mix with hearing children. 

II. For the same reason, a certain part of 
the time (the whole or greater part, when first 


admitted) of the children should be passed in 
the. hard-of-hearing class, and a part of the 
ordinary curriculum should be followed in or- 
dinary hearing classes, including manual in- 
struction. 

III. The children in a hard-of-hearing ‘cen- 
ter should be arranged in two or more classes, 
according to age and, to some extent, to mental 
aptitude. These essentials are being followed 
in the two new classes more recently estab- 
lished. 


The center at Hearnville Road, Bal- 
ham, was opened on October 20, 1913, 
under Miss Gilroy, with accommodation 
for 45 children. It began with 6, soon 
augmented to 15. At the time of writing 
it has numbered 23, of whom 21 are still 
on the roll. Owing to the dearth of 
teachers (the demand for teachers of the 
deaf in England at present exceeds the 
supply), this center has only one class, 
but it is hoped soon that this may be 
divided into two or possibly three. The 
ages of the scholars range from 6 to 14. 
The essential work of the center consists 
of ordinary language teaching, lip-read- 
ing, and the correction of speech defects ; 
manual work, needle-work, singing, drill, 
nature study, advanced arithmetic, and 
cookery are pursued in the adjoining 
school for hearing children. 

All the children are deaf from middle- 
ear defects. Out of the first 15 only 3 
could hear the whisper—one girl at 18 
inches, one at 2 feet. One boy varied so 
much that, whilst on one or two days he 
heard the whisper at several feet, on 
many days he could not hear it at all. 
The remaining 12 could hear the ordi- 
nary voice at from I to 6 feet. 

The center at Stanley Street opened, 
under Miss Croghan, on October 13, 
1913, with accommodation for 42. Start- 
ing with 29 children, it has so far dealt 
with 47, of whom 41 are still on the roll. 
At present there are two classes; but so 
soon as adequate teachers can be ap- 
pointed, it is intended to arrange for 
three classes, as follows: 

Class I, for children from 7 to Io years ; 

Class II, for children from 10 to 11 
years ; 

Class ITI, for children from 11 to 14 
years, 
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the intermediate, Class II, serving as one 
to which scholars can be transferred 
from either Class I or Class III, accord- 
ing to their progress and capabilities. 

As in the other classes, the type of 
deafness is middle ear, the hearing rang- 
ing for the ordinary voice from 6 inches 
to 16 feet. The deafness varies consid- 
erably in individual cases, though some 
are stationary. In both Hearnville Road 
and Stanley Street hearing tests are re- 
corded by the head teacher from week 
to week, the register giving valuable in- 
formation as to variation with the weather 
and the condition of the health of the 
child. 

The arrangement of work is best shown 
in the following table: 
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GROUP OF SCHOLARS, STANLEY STREET HARD-OF- 
HEARING CENTER 


Center. Main school. Other centers. Total hours per week. 
Crass I. > 
Ages, 7 to 12: 
27% 
Cuass IT. 
Ages, 12 to 14: 
1634 8% | 2%, cookery | ) 


The subjects taken in the center are 
lip-reading, phonetics, speech training, 
Scripture, literature, recitation, reading, 
and English. All other work is done in 
the main (hearing) school and the man- 
ual and cookery centers. Miss Croghan 
tells me that she finds a previous knowl- 
edge of language is a strong help to lip- 
reading. This is probably another way 
of expressing the same observation as 
that made by Miss Wyatt (that those 
with the most hearing seem to learn lip- 
reading most rapidly), since, other things 
being equal, the greater the hearing, the 
more is likely to be the knowledge of 
language. 

The children are devoted to their work 
and delight in practising lip-reading 
among themselves. This applies to all 
three centers. At Stanley Street three of 
the boys belong to the “boy scouts,” and 
are very keen. 


Although a visit to any of the three 
centers cannot but lead to a deep ap- 
preciation of their value, an analysis of 
the work they have done since their in- 
ception accentuates their importance and 
the great need for an extension of their 
influence. This analysis is shown in the 
table on the opposite page. 

It will be noted that, after deducting 
4 children who had completed their legal 
period of education, 1 who died, 3 who 
left the neighborhood, and 71 still in the 
centers, 13 out of 27, or 48.1 per cent, were 
transferred to schools for the hearing, 
where they did well. Nine were, by 
reason either of the amount of their de- 
fect of hearing or speech, or because they 
were so backward as to require further 
special education, transferred to a center 
for deaf children. In judging whether 
a hard-of-hearing child is fit to return to 
a school for hearing children, account 
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ACKMAR ROAD HARD-OF-HEARING CLASS, LONDON, I914 


Ackmar Road. Stanley Street. | Hearnville Road. Totals. 
LEFT: 
TRANSFERRED: 
To school for the hearing. . 10 2 I 13 
To school for the deaf..... 8 ; I 9 
Left the neighborhood ........ 2 ke Bee 3 
Bull in the center, 15 35 21 71 
42 41 23 106 


must be taken of his proficiency in lip- 
reading and the amount of his residual 
hearing. Even in the front desks such a 
scholar must necessarily lose a good deal 
from his inability to watch the teacher’s 
face properly and continuously. The 


child cannot lip-read his teacher’s words 
whilst bending over a book or an exer- 
cise, or whilst the latter has his back 
turned (as when writing on the black- 


board). 


If the scholar has fair residual 


hearing, however, he can benefit largely 
by the mutual assistance of hearing and 
lip-reading, especially if the teacher pays 
him a little individual attention. 

The number of hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren so far dealt with—106—seems small 
for a great city like London, but it is a 
good beginning. A glance at the map 
will show that three centers, two of which 
are very close together, are by no means 
adequate for the education of the hard 
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HARD-OF-HEARING BOY SCOUTS, STANLEY STREET 
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of hearing of London. My present 
scheme is to have five such centers, the 
additional classes being: one at Hammer- 
smith, to serve the northwest and west; 
one at Clerkenwell, to serve the north; one 
at Stepney, to serve the northeast and 
east. Ackmar Road is too close to Hearn- 
ville Road and would do better if trans- 
ferred across the river to Hammersmith. 
Hearnville Road would then serve the 
southwest and Stanley Street the south- 
east. Each of these centers, with accom- 
modation for from 40 to 45, would be 
enough for present needs and would edu- 
cate a minimum of 200 hard-of-hearing 
children. ‘These centers would, further, 
effect a distinct economy in the cost of 
deaf education. 

I have to tender my thanks to the Rev. 
Mr. Daman, one of the school managers 
at Ackmar Road, and to Miss Croghan, 
the head teacher of Stanley Street, for 
kindly taking the photographs which il- 


CENTER lustrate this article. 
SCALE OF MILES HORNSEY — TOTTENHAM SNARESBROOK 
HIGHGATE 
HAMPSTEAD HOLLOWAY 
ILFORD 
WILLEDEN KINGSLAND 
BARKING 
REGENTS HOXTON HAM. 
GREEN PARK 
CLERKENWELL 
HYD ST.PAULS STEPNEY BECKTON 
PARK CHARING ITY CANNINGTOWN 
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HAMMERSMITH 


CAMBERWELL Street@ GREENWICH 
SHOOTER'S 
PUTNEY 5 PECKHAM BLACKHEATH HILL 
CLAPHAM 
BRIXTON LADYWELL 
Hearnville 
Road @ ELTHAM 
BALHAM DULWICH 
CATFORD 
TOOTING 
WIMBLEDON STREATHAM 
PALACE CHISELHURST 
MITCHAM PALACE BECKENHAM BROMLEY 
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The present hard-of hearing classes in London are represented by 0; the proposed ones by @. The one 


at Hammersmith would replace Ackmar Road. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF ABILITY TO WORK INDEPENDENTLY 
AND OF THE POWER OF APPLICATION IN 
YOUNG DEAF CHILDREN * 


BY JENNIE C. SMITH 


HE development of the power of 
application in young deaf children 
and the development of ability to work 
independently may be regarded as one 
subject, since being able to work inde- 
pendently is only possible when the child 
has gained the power of application. 
Training a child to apply himself to what- 
ever task has been set before him is a 
very important factor in his education. 
This cannot be done by a teacher who 
allows herself to be interrupted during 
her class period, for the teacher whose 
attention is divided is not giving her best 
to the class, and the child whose mind is 
not being held to the matter in hand is 
failing to gain the power of application. 
Arrange your program so that your 
recitation periods may be at least 15 min- 
utes long. Have the pupils at their seats 
understand that your time does not be- 
long to them; that their task is ready for 
them and must receive their undivided 
attention. Plan your seat work for the 
day very carefully, so that it shall be in- 
teresting and adapted to the capability of 
the pupils. Keep this in a convenient 
place to avoid waste of time and occa- 
sions for discipline which arise when in- 
terruptions are frequent. 

The teacher must be absorbed in the 
work she is doing. An interested teacher 
usually means an interested pupil. Don’t 
attempt too much in any one lesson. One 
point clinched is better than a dozen left 
at loose ends. Even the youngest child 
can be held for one element, one word, 
or one sentence, while his attention will 
waver if an attempt is made to hold him 
too long. It is better to have a young 
pupil recite less at one time and recite 


*Read at a meeting of teachers of day 
schools for the deaf, held in Milwaukee, Wis., 
in November, 1914. Miss Smith is principal 
of the Day School for the Deaf, Eau Claire, 

is. 


oftener. It is better to have him speak 
one element carefully and correctly than 
to work with him for several and have 
the rest of the class getting into mischief. 

Expect the children to watch the pupil 
who is reciting. I think with young deaf 
children this is a great problem. We are 
so busy drilling that particular child that 
we lose sight of the fact that we must 
keep all interested in the class work. 
To avoid loss of interest, let each pupil 
understand that he may be called upon 
at any time to recite. With beginning 
pupils it is better not to interrupt the 
recitation by having the pupils write. 
Have a recitation period, and then make 
your writing lesson strictly one in pen- 
manship. I believe we will have better 
speakers, lip-readers, and writers if the 
child’s attention is not divided. This ap- 
plies only to beginning pupils. After a 
child has gained the control of his hands 
and can write independently, writing 
should be a part of the recitation, for the 
eye and the hand each carry an im- 
pression to the brain which will help to 
fix the idea and make the impression last- 
ing. It is natural for a child to apply 
himself to any task in which he is inter- 
ested. It is our duty as teachers to see 
that he is interested in the work at hand. 
This is much easier with young children 
than with those who have reached the 
age where repetition is apt to have be- 
come monotonous. 

We should vary our work and yet we 
should be wise in so doing. Don’t make 
so many and such radical changes that 
the child has nothing upon which to build. 
It is invariably true that a child likes to 
do the thing he can do well. Remember 
that he does not tire of a task so quickly 
as the teacher. Be sure that you are in- 
terested and the child is sure to be. A 
half-hearted teacher is sure to breed un- 
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interested pupils. Interest, attention, ap- 
plication, and independence or self-re- 
liance are to be our aims. We must have 
interest and attention before we can have 
application and self-reliance. Do not al- 
ways teach for the brightest pupil. The 
slow pupil often loses interest because 
the teacher has not brought her force and 
personality to bear upon him. In our 
work the weaker pupil is not so apt to 
be neglected as in the hearing schools. 
How often we hear teachers in the pub- 
lic schools remark that they must spend 
their time with the pupils who are to 
pass, and a poor little child who is not 
quite up to the mark is neglected en- 
tirely. If he happens to be a meek little 
individual, he sits through the day doing 
nothing and getting nothing. If he hap- 
pens to be the other sort, he soon becomes 
a nuisance. It may be that some of our 
pupils, who are our problems, who keep 
us from giving our attention to the work 
in hand, or who prevent the other pupils 
from applying themselves to the task set, 
are the ones we are neglecting to call 
upon as often as we should. 

Often the reward of a good mark, a 
star, or a 100 will be an incentive for 
better and more independent work. Let 
the child know he is working to accom- 
plish something. Put his work up where 
it can be seen; send some of it home 
once or twice a week. Keep him busy 
and you will keep him happy. 

The younger children tire quickly. 
Spend a few minutes several times a day 
in breathing exercises or calisthenics. 
Let them relax as often as possible dur- 
ing the day. If the teacher is systematic 
in this, she will find that it takes but very 
little of her time, and it clears the atmos- 
phere wonderfully. 

It is very hard in ungraded schools to 
give each child a fair share of our at- 
tention, but let each of us set this motto 
for himself: “What I do I must remem- 
ber to do with one thought in mind—the 
improvement of the children I have to 
teach. Am I training them to become 
workers or drones? Am I teaching them 
to become independent or dependent?” 
Expect much from your pupils and you 
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will receive much; expect little and you 
will not be disappointed in your results. 

We should be careful not to help the 
children too much. ‘Teach them to be in- 
dependent in the use of whatever knowl- 
edge they possess. Since reading Harris 
Taylor’s comment on “the time saved in 
the schools for the deaf,” I have tried to 
realize how much time I have been saving 
to the detriment of the pupils. We are 
all so busy and each child is demanding 
so much of our attention that we are apt 
to do things that the pupils can do, just 
to save time. Let us stop and consider 
if we are really saving time. Don’t do 
anything that a pupil can do. Teachers 
often erase the board, arrange the chairs, 
and do other things that would mean 
good practical lip-reading and language 
for the pupils and would give them train- 
ing in performing helpful, useful duties. 
Send the children on errands. Let them 
make themselves understood to the best 
of their ability. Remember that we are 
training for the future rather than for 
the present. 

Children are good readers of char- 
acter. They know you long before you 
know them, and are not slow to take 
advantage of all your weak points. Be- 
gin early to make them understand that 
you are not doing their work for them. 
Train them to habits of industry, obedi- 
ence, observation, concentration, and self- 
reliance while they are young, and when 
they are older they will not depart from 
them. 


Mr. Robert H. Moulton, a graduate of the 
Wright Oral School, New York City, details, 
in The American Magazine, “the intellectual 
achievements of little Winifred Sackville 
Stoner, Jr., a 12-year old Pittsburgh girl,” who 
received a natural education at the hands of 
mother and father. When mother and Wini- 
fred were “helping the maid shell peas they 
would try to see how many peas were in two 
or more pods. In this way rudimentary les- 
sons in addition were taught. There 
never were any quizzes, because Winifred was 
taught to get results and was not taught rules. 
She learned the values of money by the actual 
use of coins and the values of market products 
by going out to market herself. What- 
ever she was taught, it came to her not as toil, 
but as play.” 
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LIP-READING FOR THE SLIGHTLY DEAF * 
BY GERTRUDE TORREY 


HE ordinary conception of the art 
of lip-reading is altogether wrong. 
It is usually considered the last resort of 
the hopelessly deaf. It ought to be con- 
sidered the first resort of even the slightly 
deaf, if the case is beyond medical help. 

A man or woman who, because of 
deafness, is not able to follow an ordi- 
nary conversation is under an enormous 
handicap. From the moment that the 
fact is recognized he is subject to limita- 
tions of various kinds. 

The thought of his deafness is always 
in the minds of his associates, and un- 
consciously this thought affects all inter- 
course. Even if one becomes an expert 
lip-reader, it is hard to live down the 
reputation for being deaf. The first 
thought of deafness still exists in the 
minds of friends, and limitations are still 
imposed upon one. Obviously, the way 
to avoid this is to learn lip-reading as 
soon as an incurable case of deafness is 
diagnosed, and to learn it so well that 
deafness will never become fixed in the 
thought of those around us. This is the 
one thing that makes a normal life pos- 
sible; and yet very few people realize the 
difference that the early mastery of lip- 
reading will make. 

Almost always those who are slightly 
deaf say: “Surely I am not yet deaf 
enough to need lip-reading.” Every 
aurist tells me the same thing. Some say 
that in some cases they do not like to 
advise lip-reading, because it discourages 
the patient. Some say that if they advise 
it a patient believes nothing can be done 
for him, and he may stop treatment that 
will be beneficial. 

Is it not possible to make a patient 
understand that he must learn lip-read- 
ing, not because of what he is going to 
lose physically, but because of what he 
is going to gain through his ability to 
read the lips? 


*From The Journal of Ophthalmology, Otol- 
ogy, and Laryngology, Cincinnati, O., for Jan- 
uary, IQI5. 


In fact, lip-reading should not be re- 
garded as merely one of the “aids of 
hearing.” It is in the nature of a sup- 
plementary education, and is itself a 
method of mental improvement, very 
much like the study of a new language 
or an art. It is one of the means of 
educating the faculty of perception and 
may be studied with advantage even by 
perfectly normal individuals. 

No one disputes the fact that the to- 
tally deaf ought to be lip-readers. The 
advantages of lip-reading for the slightly 
deaf should be as readily admitted; and 
when it is realized how much unhappi- 
ness can be avoided by the early mastery 
of the art, I think that there will be only 
one opinion on the question. 

Those who have been deaf for a long 
time usually accept the inevitable more 
or less unwillingly and readjust their 
lives to new conditions. It is those who 
are partially deaf who have the tragic 
sensitiveness that often accompanies deaf- 
ness. They are the ones who believe 
that nothing will be left to make life 
worth living. Every slight incident that 
makes them realize their defect more 
clearly brings suffering. As a result of 
this state of mind, the character often 
changes, and one acquires habits of 
thought which last a lifetime. Certain 
characteristics that tend to lessen self- 
reliance are sometimes associated with 
the deaf asa class. If these qualities de- 
velop at all, it is during this period and 
as a result of the constant realization of 
loss caused by deafness. 

Why not avoid the results by removing 
the cause before such developments ? 

Lip-reading eliminates the handicap of 
deafness and the mental attitude changes. 
Instead of the sense of loss being domi- 
nant, the sense of gain becomes domi- 
nant. We are gaining something all the 
time. We are getting more out of con- 
versation, more out of companionship, 
more out of life. The future holds all 
possibilities. The old limitations, im- 
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posed by others, do not exist; and when 
we realize that our own ideas are our 
only limitation, and that we cannot hold 
others responsible for our lack of achieve- 
ment, we usually go to work and accom- 
plish as much as any one else. 

The mental change is usually notice- 
able in my pupils when they acquire even 
a slight proficiency in lip-reading. I be- 
lieve the difference in their point of view 
accounts for a great deal. If a man is 
deaf and loses half a conversation, he is 
depressed. If he is trying to read the 
lips and understands half a conversation, 
he feels that he has achieved something 
worth while ; and we all know the feeling 
of satisfaction which comes from even 
the partial success of a hard undertaking. 

Sometimes pupils tell me that, before 
taking up lip-reading, the only thing they 
desired was to get through with this life. 
I have in mind three young women who 
have told me this. They are now happy, 
ambitious girls. Two of them are self- 
supporting, for the first time in their 
lives, and the third has made a start in 
that direction. Of one of these her phy- 
sician wrote: “Miss ’s entire family 
is thanking me for insisting upon lip- 
reading. It has changed her to a normal, 
healthy-minded girl, from one who was 
despondent to the danger point.” 

Of another, a sister said: “I would not 
have believed that any one could change 
so completely in three months. Why 
even walks differently!” It was true. 
The listless walk of a hopeless girl had 
changed to the brisk walk of a girl full 
of energy. 

There are many more reasons for ad- 
vocating lip-reading for the slightly deaf, 
but I will only mention two. One is the 
great convenience to every one with 
whom we come in contact and the great 
convenience to ourselves. The other is 
the relief from ear-strain. No one who 
has not been deaf can understand the 
nervous tension that comes from contin- 
ually trying to hear a little more than we 
are able; but every physician is familiar 
with the fact that patients suffering from 
partial deafness are apt to develop neu- 
rasthenia and morbid mental states. I 


believe that ear-strain is partially re- 
sponsible for this; for, in spite of the 
labor of learning lip-reading, I find that 
almost invariably the nervous condition 
improves when a pupil becomes even a 
fairly proficient lip-reader. 

Some say that they hear so much that 
they probably would not use lip-reading 
if they should learn it. If a person can 
hear everything that is said to him, he 
does not need lip-reading. If he cannot 
hear everything, he will use it continvally, 
though he may not know it; for it is very 
difficult to tell how much one sees and 
how much one hears when the sound of 
the voice is audible. We hear part of a 
word, and we see the rest; but the im- 
pression is that we hear it entirely. This 
was emphasized very strongly a short 
time ago at a stereopticon lecture. I 
happened to have a seat near the stage. 
The lecturer had a strong voice and I 
could hear him perfectly and understood 
every word. A few moments after the 
lecture began the lights were turned out, 
and I found that, though I could still 
hear the voice just as well, I could under- 
stand nothing that was said; and I then 
realized that except for the incident of 
darkness I should have left the hall under 
the impression that I had heard every 
word of the lecture. This is true of all 
conversation in which the sound of the 
voice is heard, and lip-reading will al- 
ways be used unconsciously. 

I am often asked if the hearing will 
not become: worse if one depends upon 
the eyes instead of the ears. Hearing 
tests do not show this to be the case; 
and after carefully observing many cases, 
I have come to the conclusion that a lip- 
reader uses his hearing as much as pos- 
sible, and also that he uses it to better 
advantage than a deaf man who depends 
entirely upon his ears. Lip-reading re- 
quires great mental alertness and great 
concentration, and the mind makes use 
of all the senses in trying to understand. 
A lip-reader sees and feels more than the 
average normal, and undoubtedly hears 
more than a non-lip-reader of the same 
degree of deafness. 

It is not at all unusual for pupils to 
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tell me that their hearing has improved 
during the course of work, and to cite 
cases which seem to prove it, in which 
lip-reading is not a factor. I believe that 
the improvement is mental, and that they 
are simply able to make better use of 
whatever hearing they may have. The 
synthetic training that is given can be 
applied instinctively to what we hear, as 
well as to what we see, and sounds which 
are indistinguishable for a moment can 
be mentally reconstructed in very much 
the same way that the movements we see 
are reconstructed. I have verified this 
fact many times when using a telephone. 

I recently met a girl who is an example 
of what can be accomplished by fore- 
handedness in lip-reading. This girl is 
now at one of the large universities, pre- 
paring for a medical school. Ten years 
ago, when her deafness first became no- 
ticeable, she gave up everything else for 
a year or so and devoted her entire time 
to the mastery of lip-reading. She then 
went on with her education, still keeping 
up lip-reading practice. She now de- 


pends upon it almost entirely. She speaks 
French, English, and German fluently ; 
also some Russian, and is learning Polish. 
In spite of the fact that she has to follow 
all the lectures by lip-reading, her stand- 
ing is high in all her work; and the in- 
structor who introduced her to me had 
had her in his class for more than a 
month before he found out that her hear- 
ing was defective. 

his is an exceptional case. Not every 
one can have such thorough training, and 
not every one has so much ability; but 
almost any one can become a reasonably 
proficient lip-reader, and the sooner one 
go the less one has to overcome. 

his applies especially to men and 
women who have to earn a living. It is 
always difficult for a deaf man or woman 
to find a position. Why not learn to read 
the lips before deafness becomes so no- 
ticeable that the work is affected? 

And the results of the training in alert- 
ness, absolute concentration, and quick- 
ness of perception become an asset which 
is valuable in any line of work. 


SEAT WORK * 
BY MARY L. FUNK 


Mead work is a necessity and forms 
) a vital part in the education of the 
deaf for various reasons. 

First. In most cases the teacher has 
other classes to which she must give her 
attention. 

Second. The children’s eyes have be- 
come tired from steady lip-reading, and 
therefore they need a change. 

Third. It teaches the child to think in- 
dependently. We may correlate our work 
very nicely at this period by bringing in 
numbers, writing, language, drawing, ele- 
ments, words, etc. 

For results we must have attention and 
concentration; in order to obtain these, 
we must have interest. By presenting a 


*Read at a meeting of teachers of day 
schools for the deaf, held in Milwaukee, Wis., 
in November, 1914. Miss Funk is on the staff 
of the Milwaukee Day School for the Deaf. 


subject to children in game form we have 
their undivided attention. Play creates 
a good spirit among them, a good-natured 
rivalry to get ahead of the other fellow. 

Allow children to do everything and 
anything that they can with their hands. 
They are always happy when doing some- 
thing within their power. If we are deal- 
ing with very young children, a frequent 
change of work and short periods are 
advisable. Develop the larger muscles 
first. Such duties as brushing up the 
crumbs from the floor, dusting the furni- 
ture, buttoning and unbuttoning each 
other’s clothes and shoes, serving the 
soup or cocoa at luncheon time, are of 
great benefit. 

Let them use the scissors freely ; have 
a great deal of large drawing, with cray- 
ola and paint-brush or at the blackboard. 

There are many little games of value 
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that children can play by themselves, as 
Tiddley Winks, with the elements written 
on the small pieces of ivory; the card- 
matching game of Little Mother Goose ; 
the game of Snap, where the child writes 
the element to which the hand points. 
There are many games of blocks and cut- 
pictures to be procured which will keep 
the little ones interested and busy putting 
them together. Dominoes may be used 
in many ways. I take the small wooden 
dominoes and saw them in half. The 
children enjoy matching these up. They 
also enjoy making them out of paper and 
spotting them with the colored crayola. 

The cut-pictures, cut-sentences, thread- 
ing beads, filling in letters in words or 
words in sentences, cards with problems, 
making picture-books, making pasteboard 
or paper toys, matching elements and 
numbers, covering elements, numbers, or 
words with split peas; cutting and past- 
ing pictures, tracing pictures, sewing on 
cardboard, making paper chains, are use- 
ful forms of seat work. 

The weaving of rugs and linen mats, 
paper-folding, cutting and tearing of 
paper, stick-laying in various forms ; also 
the forms made with the pegs in the large 
wooden tablets and the small tablets, 
rafia work, wood-cutting, and the toy 
knitters, are of great value. The envelope 
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device is very nice. Pictures of objects 
with which the child is familiar are placed 
in envelopes containing also the letters 
from which the names of the objects may 
be formed. On the outside of each en- 
velope the names of the pictures within 
are written. This may be enlarged upon 
by using cut-sentences or sliced stories, 

For the babies we have the Montessori 
material. If your school board will not 
allow you the needed funds with which 
to buy this material, you can make a 
great deal of it yourself. 

The kindergarten gifts and occupations 
have great value for the deaf child, 
Much has been said of the value of play, 
and we have two valuable assets at our 
command which I[ think we sometimes 
overlook—the child’s love of play and 
his desire to create. 

When a child has learned a thing and 
he performs his task mechanically, it has 
lost its value. 

The work must be a stimulus to his 
mind. By no means should the seat work 
be merely a device to keep the child oc- 
cupied; but while it is entertaining, it 
should also be instructive. It should be 
a means of bringing into his possession 
a knowledge of practical value to him 
and to familiarize him with simple, use- 
ful facts. 


GIVE YOUR CHILD A COPY OF “THE RAINDROP” 
THE BOOK OF WONDER TALES 


OME years ago Helen Keller’s teacher 

(Miss Annie Sullivan, now Mrs. John 
Macy), in referring “to Helen’s natural 
aptitude for acquiring language,” said: 


“We still find that the constant companion- 
ship of good books has been of supreme im- 
portance in her education. . . . 

“Language grows out of life, out of its needs 
and experiences, its joys and sorrows, its 
dreams and realities. At first my little pupil’s 
mind was all but vacant. Up to the time when 
I began to teach her she had no means of 
registering on its blank pages her childish im- 
pressions and observations. She had been liv- 
ing in a world she could not realize. Language 
and knowledge are like Siamese twins; they 


are indissolubly connected, they are interde- 
pendent. Good work in language presupposes 
and necessitates a real knowledge of things. 
As soon as my little pupil grasped the idea 
that everything had a name, and that by means 
of the manual alphabet these names could be 
transmitted from one to another, I proceeded 
to awaken her further interest in the objects 
whose names she learned to spell with such 
evident joy. I never taught language for the 
purpose of teaching it, but invariably used lan- 
guage as a medium for the conveyance of 
thought; thus the learning of language was 
coincident with the acquisition of knowledge. 
In order to use language intelligently, one must 
have something to talk about, and having 
something to talk about is the result of gen- 
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eral culture. No amount of language training 
will enable our little children to use language 
with ease and fluency unless they have some- 
thing clearly in their minds which they wish 
to communicate, or unless we succeed in awak- 
ening in them a desire to know what is in the 
minds of others. From the very first Helen 
was eager and enthusiastic in pursuit of knowl- 

“Tt is mot necessary that a child should 
understand every word in a book before he 
can read it with pleasure and profit. Indeed, 
only such explanations should be given as are 
really essential. Helen drank in language which 
she at first could not understand, and it re- 
mained in her mind until needed, when it fitted 
itself naturally and easily into her conversa- 
tion and compositions. Thus she drew her 
vocabulary from the best source—standard 
literature—and when the occasion came she 
was able to use it without effort.” 


This fully coincides with Dr. A. 
Graham Bell’s oft-expressed educational 
theorem: “7 would have a deaf child read 
books in order to-learn language, instead 
of learning the language in order to read 
books” — applicable equally well, it is 
claimed, to hearing children. 


Miss Sullivan procegds further : 


“Helen has had the best and purest models 
in language constantly presented to her, and 
her conversation and her writings are uncon- 
scious reproductions of what she has read. 
Reading, I think, should be kept independent 
of the regular school exercises. Children 
should be encouraged to read for the pure de- 
light of it. The attitude of the child toward 
his books should be that of unconscious re- 
ceptivity. This means true reading—reading 
not only for entertainment, but for intellectual 
enrichment and enlargement. The great works 
of the imagination ought to become part of 
their lives, as they were once of the very sub- 
stance of the men who wrote them. It is true 
that the more sensitive and imaginative the 
mind is that receives the thought-picture and 
images of literature, the nicer the vitality of 
feeling, the freshness and eagerness of inter- 
est, and the spiritual insight which proclaims 
the artistic temperament, and naturally she has 
a more active and intense joy in life simply as 
life, and in nature, books, and people, than less 
gifted mortals. Her mind is so filled with the 
beautiful thoughts and ideals of the great poets 
that nothing seems commonplace to her; for 
her imagination colors all life with its own 
rich hues.”—From Helen Keller, by John Hitz, 
The American Anthropologist, June, 1906. 


AND WE CLAIM TO BE CHRISTIANS! 
BY HELEN MARSDEN 


O BE refined and educated, yet by 
an inevitable necessity compelled to 
associate with the coarse and ignorant; 
to possess a proud and independent spirit, 
but, owing to circumstances over which 
you have no control, obliged to serve 
your inferiors; to loathe charity like a 
pestilence, and, accepting it, sear the finer 
sensibilities forever ; to have aspirations, 
ambitions, and lofty ideals, with the will 
and determination to overcome every ob- 
stacle; to work long, hard, lonely years 
with this end in view—then, with illness 
and reverse of fortune, find yourself, at 
the age of 46, homeless, well-nigh friend- 
less, able to count your V’s on the fingers 
of one hand, your health gone, your 
nerves a wreck—behind you a lifetime 
of wretched drudgery, before you beg- 
gary. 
Then sing of the irony of fate! 
To be born with an artistic tempera- 


ment, to love the beautiful, and live 
where everything is the reverse of what 
your heart craves, and your very soul 


cries out for its subsistence; to have the 


ability to paint a picture, but by dire ne- 
cessity compelled to scrub an unpainted 
floor on your knees instead; to crave 
Delsarte, but cultivate your muscles 
thumping the microbes out of a carpet; 
to long for fragile china, fine napery, and 
silver, and three times a day, 365 times 
a year, compelled to handle coarse crock- 
ery and pewter; to hanker for soft, rich 
rugs, and hourly feast your hungry eyes 
on hideous rag mats; to want a piano, 
and break your aristocratic spinal column 
over a wash-tub; to long to dress richly, 
yet be seen seven days a week in a shop- 
worn, shabby suit; to want to improve 
mentally, and yet be denied everything 
that makes life worth living—all om ac- 
count of deafness. 
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To labor unceagingly for a quarter of 
a century; to give generously of your 
love and affection, your time, strength, 
and money to every passing stranger; 
finally, to find your faith in humanity 
scattered to the four winds of heaven, 
yourself no longer able to cope with the 
busy, bustling world, your courage oozing 
out of your finger-tips ; then to have your 
pastor call upon you and exhort you to 
cheerfulness, and to say, “Down on your 
knees, woman, and thank God you're 
living!” 
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Now, wouldn’t it make you laugh! 
Oh, the irony of fate; the bitter, bitter 
irony of fate! 


Eprtor1AL Nore.—Naturally our sympathies 
go out to any one compelled to face the con- 
ditions cited. But is there not a bright ray 
of hope in the possibilities of lip-reading? It 
has aided in rescuing many from the depths 
of despondency and has aided some to earn as 
good a living as before hearing was lost. 

The ability to read speech has wrought mar- 
velous changes in many a despondent person— 
changes that appear but little short of the 
miraculous, 


SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
BY HARRIS TAYLOR, LL. D. 


HE American Annals of the Deaf 
for January, 1915, contains the 
usual statistical tables relating to pupils 
and teachers in American schools for the 
deaf, and in addition statistical tables 
similar to those hitherto used in THE 
Voira Review, showing the progress of 
speech-teaching in the United States. 
From these tables it will be noted that 
within the year ending November 10, 
1914, the total number of schools for the 
deaf in the United States increased from 
149 to 154; the number of public schools, 
ordinarily known as _ institutions, re- 
mained stationary ; the number of public 
day schools increased from 64 to 68, and 
there was an increase of one in the num- 
ber of denominational and private schools. 
The number of pupils in attendance 
decreased from 13,391 to 13,299; the 
number of pupils taught speech increased 
from 10,070 to 10,284; the number 
taught by speech, exclusive of the au- 
ricular method, increased from 8,723 to 
9,215; the number taught through speech 
and hearing, known as the auricular 
method, increased from 135 to 181; the 
total number taught by speech, including 
those taught by the auricular method, in- 
creased from 8,858 to 9,396; the number 
taught by a combination of oral and si- 
lent methods, ordinarily known as the 
combined system, decreased from 1,212 
to 888: the number of pupils taught by 


the manual method, or silent method, de- 
creased from 3,321 to 3,015. 

The total number of teachers increased 
from 1,822 to 1,855. Exclusive of in- 
dustrial teachers, the number decreased 
from 1,419 to 1,410. The number of 
oral teachers increased from 1,057 to 
1,103; the industrial teachers increased 
from 403 to 445. 

The following tables are compiled 
from the American Annals of the Deaf, 
with percentages computed from them. 
The diagrams illustrating these statistics 
were prepared by Mr. A. W. Clime. The 
percentage of pupils instructed by the 
auricular method is so small that it is 
not deemed advisable to include them in 
the graphical diagram. Since these pu- 
pils are taught through the ear, or by 
means of hearing and speech, they ought 
properly be classed as oral pupils, where 
they normally belong. 

A careful study of the tables shows a 
remarkable, though uniform, growth in 
the percentage of articulation teachers. 
Since 1893 the number of articulation 
teachers has grown from 331 to 1,103 
and the percentage from 43 to 78. 

There is no statistical information on 
hand to indicate the number of industrial 
teachers who use the oral method, but it 
is highly probable that a considerable 
percentage of these might also be classed 
with articulation teachers. 


; 
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SPEECH TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
90% Statistics from the Annals $0% 
70% 470% 
SOX E 
30% 430% 
3 Be 
20% 
10% 4 10% 
A. Percentage of pupils taught speech. 
B. Percentage taught wholly or chiefly by the oral method. 
SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOK THE DEAF 
Statistics from the Annals 
i Total | taught speech, ught speech. 
A. | B Cc A | B. | C 
| 
79 8304 4,485 2,056 80 %4.0 | 24.7 0.06 
82 8,825 4,802 2,260 109 54-4 25.6 1.24 
89 9,252 5,084 2,570 149 54.9 | 27.7 1.61 
89 9,554 5,243 2,752 166 54-9 | 28.8 1.74 
95 9,749 5,498 3,406 162 56.4 | 35.6 1.66 
10,139 5, 817 3,072 116 57-4 | 30.2 1.14 
II2 10,087 6,236 4,080 128 61.8 | 40.5 1.27 
II5_10,608 6,687 4,538 108 63.0 | 42.8 1.02 
118 11,028 6,988 5,147 73 63.4 | 46.7 0.66 
123: 10,952 7,017 4,888 63 64.1 | 44.6 0.58 
128 | 11,225 7,482 5,433 100 66.6 | 48.4 0.89 
133 | 11,316 7,601 5,508 154 67.2 | 48.7 1.36 
128 | 11,344 7,700 5,733 149 67.9 50.5 1.31 
132. 11,648 7,846 5,645 152 67.4 | 48.5 {.31 
137. 8,040 6,500 148 69.0 55.8 1.27 
141 11,990 8,209 143 69.2 50.4 1.19 
144 12,046 8,590 7,238 166 60.1 1.38 
145 12,332 8,868 7,502 134 71.9 | 61.3 1.09 
148 12,588 9,302 8,119 158 73-9 | 64.5 1.25 
AR 154 | 13,193 9,878. 8,667 179 74.9 | 65.6 1.35 
149 13,301 10070 &723 135 75.2 | 65.1 1.00 
154 13,209 10,289 | 9,215 | 181 77.3 | 69.3 1.36 
i i 4 


A, taught speech; B, taught wholly or chiefly by the oral method; C, taught wholly or 


chiefly by the auricular method. 
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Ora ‘TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


90% Statistics from the Annals 90% 
3 
80% 480% 
3 3 
70% 470% 
3 e—* 
3 
60%E 460% 
3 e e* 3 
50x 4 50x 
= — 
Dee 440% 
30% 4 30% 
20% 202 
10x 10% 
D. Percentage of the whole number of instructors who are oral teachers. 
FE. Percentage of instructors (not including industrial teachers) who are oral teachers. 


Ora, TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


Statistics from the Annals 


Not including industrial teachers. 
Oral teachers. 
Year. ell Total Oral teachers. 
teachers. 
Number. | Per cent D. Number. Per cent E. 
784 372 47.4 
835 307 47.5 
879 427 48.6 
487 40.9 260 928 487 52.5 
530 42.3 304 949 530 55.8 
561 42.1 323 986 561 56.9 
588 43.4 343 1,010 588 58.2 
641 46.3 358 1,027 641 62.4 
664 47.8 349 1,039 664 = 63.9 
606 48.4 373 1,065 606 65.4 
734 50.5 328 1,125 734 65.2 
749 50.2 332 1,159 749 64.6 
765 50.2 351 1,174 705 | 65.2 
767 49.4 359 1,193 767 64.3 
836 50.7 304 1,254 836 66.6 
860 52.6 381 1,253 860 | 68.6 
806 53-5 370 1,303 806 68.8 
962 50.4 1,317 962 73.0 
1,013 50.3 400 1,308 1,013 72.5 
1,057 58.0 403 1,419 1,057 74-5 
1,103 59.5 445 1,410 1,103 78.2 


; 
1894... 
1895... 
1806... 
1897... 
1899... 
1900... 
1901... 
1902... 
1903... 
1904... 
1907... 
1908... 
1909... 
1910... 
IQII... 
1912... 
1913... 
IQI4... 
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SPEECH IS PURELY MECHANICAL * 
BY FRANK A. REED 


HERE would be little sense in giv- 

ing to a child who is beginning to 
learn to read writing the manuscript of a 
proverbial Philadelphia lawyer; yet the 
same child after years of experience 
might be able to read that same kind of 
writing as readily as he would read a 
printed article. But this is what we ask 
children to do when we ask them to read 
the motions of the lips when the motions 
are not in conformity with the standard 
of articulation. We not only ask the 
child to do this, but we ask him to read 
without hesitation words with part of the 
characters entirely eliminated. 

To help the child in its work when it is 
learning to read the lips, it would be a 
good plan for the parents to take exer- 
cises for the development of the ten mus- 
cles that control the action of the lips. 
These exercises will be a benefit to the 
parent as well as a help to the child, for 
when the muscles become strong and 
flexible from exercise they will be more 
exact in executing the movements re- 
quired by distinct articulation. The par- 
ent will also find that the reflex action 
upon his own mind will cause him to have 
a clearer thought and better understand- 
ing of what he is talking about. 

At the beginning of this paper I said 
that speech was the result of mechanical 
operations. If I were a perfect mechanic 
and knew enough of these operations I 
could make a machine that could be oper- 
ated with a pair of bellows or a bicycle 
pump that could say any word or sound 
that can be uttered in this or any other 
language by any race of people. I would 
be able to construct a machine that could 


*Extracts from a lecture delivered by the 
late Frank A. Reed at the Board of Education 
Rooms, Detroit, Michigan, before the Detroit 
Association of Parents and Friends of Deaf 
Children, and reprinted here as a tribute to a 
man whose professional life was devoted to 
the promotion of correct speech in children. 
From The Association Review, June, 1902, 
Vol. I’, No. 3. 


imitate the voice of any vocal artist in 
the land. Of course, there is only one 
Great Mechanic to whom we can look for 
perfect work. The thought I desire to 
emphasize is this: that speech is purely 
mechanical. Hold the sides of the tongue, 
so as to compel the breath to pass over 
the end of a blunted tongue that is 
brought close to the upper gums and 
slightly separating the teeth, blow the air 
through this crevice and you will produce 
the sound of the letter “s;” add to-this 
vocalization and you will get the sound of 
“z.” Change the position, so as to pre- 
sent the part of the tongue a little further 
back to the gums and round the center of 
the tongue a little, and you have the “sh” 
sound. So we can go through the entire 
list of sounds that go to make up the lan- 
guage and we will find that, with the ex- 
ception of the letter “h,’’ each sound has 
a special position of the articulating or- 
gans for its best production. 

The lisper will substitute the position 
of the “th” for the “s” position and will 
say: “Thith ith a thweet thort of thound,” 
instead of “This is a sweet sort of sound.” 

The Frenchman has no “th” sound in 
his language, and he substitutes the “s” 
and “z” for the two “th” sounds and 
says: “I sink zat zis is right,” instead of 
“T think that this is right.” 

The sounds represented by the letters 
“p,” “b,” and “m” seem to have the same 
action at the lips. The child should be 
taught to watch the throat as well as the 
lips for the manifestation of these sounds. 
The “p” sound is an aspirate and passes 
the throat without vibrating the vocal 
cords or enlarging the pharynx. The “b” 
sound is a subvocal and its production 
lowers the larynx, vibrates the vocal 
cords, and enlarges the pharynx by filling 
it with sound. The enlargement of the 
pharynx shows quite distinctly under the 
chin, and the lowering of the larynx is 
indicated by the downward action of 
what is commonly known as the “Adam’s 
apple.” 
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HOW TO DEVELOP SPONTANEOUS LANGUAGE* 
BY MRS. BETTY B. SPENCER 


HIS is one of the important prob- 
lems that confront the teachers of 
the deaf. 

To give the deaf child the power to go 
out into the world and mingle with people 
as his hearing brother and sister does is 
our ideal; so we hitch our wagon to a 
star and go forth. 

But the days of discouragement come ; 
we look about to find the cause. We say 
he is timid, afraid, shy. If so, then we 
should find a way to help him over his 
difficulties. One of the important factors 
is encouragement, which the little child 
needs as well as his older brother and 
sister. He needs it upon every possible 
occasion. 

The child must believe that talking and 
lip-reading are easy before he will want 
to use therh as a means of communication 
and giving of expression; but before he 
can communicate or give expression to 
his thoughts he must have ideas. This 
must begin with the little child. Lan- 
guage can be made interesting to little 
children, so that they love to use every 
word mastered by them. What children 
love to do they will always do and never 
forget. Spontaneity should be the domi- 
nant note of the baby-room, and speech 
is always spontaneous when learned early. 

No amount of training in later years 
will make up for the loss of this precious 
time ; so it behooves us to clamor for the 
child as young as possible. Talk, talk, 
talk to him; make language interesting. 

Play is an exercise that should not be 
forgotten, for here the child is himself, 
and even the youngest knows that he has 
a voice and can use it when he wants 
attention. 

Games afford a means. ‘Telling stories, 
acting them out, always prove interesting 


*Read at a meeting of teachers of day 
schools for the deaf held in Milwaukee, Wis., 
in November, 1914. Mrs. Spencer is the super- 
visor of Practice Teaching, Training Depart- 
ment for Deaf School Teachers, State Normal 
School, Milwaukee. 


to the child. We all know from our own 
experience, to become good conversation- 
alists we must have ideas; so if we ex- 
pect the deaf to acquire this art, we must 
give him ideas and a great variety of ex- 
pression. Yet we must remember that 
it is not in the giving language that we 
get back, but in constant repetition. The 
act, to become a habit, must be repeated 
many times, and the habit to become 
automatic and subconscious must be re- 
peated an infinite number of times, and 
it is in the constant repetition that we 
gain our end. 

There is one point that we, as teachers, 
sometimes forget; that is, talking to the 
child constantly. Make him feel that he 
is a part of this great world, and that he 
must do his part. 

We often build a wall about the deaf 
child and cover it with posters, “Too 
difficult,’ “He will not understand.” 
What would happen to the hearing child 
if that were done? Too much stress can- 
not be laid upon the time when the child 
should be admitted to school, so that he 
will acquire this gift that the hearing 
child has, and that the deaf child has not. 

Certainly he who enters in those for- 
mative years—say three or four—when 
he is alive to all things about him, out- 
strips the one who enters later. Another 
point in gaining this great end is having 
the child speak in sentences and the as- 
sociation with the object it represents. 
It is ihe only natural and logical way of 
making the deaf child obtain a real grasp 
of his mother tongue. This is the way 
hearing children learn. Our ideal should 
be the hearing child. Certainly if the 
deaf child is to acquire the habit of 
speech, he must talk, talk, talk; and if 
the speech center of the brain is to be 
developed, it must be through speech, for 
no other exercise can develop it. 


Membership dues must be paid promptly if 
Tue Review is desired. 
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THEORY MINUS * 
BY JERRY ALBERT PIERCE 


R. NITCHIE’S arguments are very 

hard to answer. He has devoted 
a great part of his life to the teaching 
of the deaf and has seen more distinct 
types of these people than I have. Again, 
he is one of “us.” He is not a hearing 
man, filled with theories of what he 
thinks a deaf man is and what he ought 
to be. He makes his statements from 
years of experience, not only with other 
deaf people, but with himself. He has 
studied his own personality and the per- 
sonalities of people like him. He has 
had opportunities to solve other deaf 
men’s problems by being able to ask 
what he would or could do under similar 
circumstances. I: do not blame him for 
disagreeing with my general statement 
that “educators can not probe the deaf 
man’s mind.” I was thinking when I 
wrote that of educators as a class and 
not of deaf educators in particular. It 
is, then, with a great deal of reluctance 
and trembling that I answer his reply to 
my article on “The Experience System 
of Speech-reading.” 

Mr. Nitchie states that he does not 
think I have “any real knowledge of 
modern methods of instruction in lip- 
reading.” He is correct; I have none 
whatever. I am not a professional edu- 
cator; but I do know what speech-read- 
ing is. I have used it in an applied form 
for 17 years and have studied its possi- 
bilities and limitations in my own case. 
It is a composite knowledge of psychol- 
ogy and physiology brought down and 
refined to a working basis by memory, 
acute eyesight, and a fair degree of in- 
telligence. It is rendered more useful 
by a judicious admixture of intuition, 
“nerve,” social inclination, experience, 
and a knowledge of human nature. It 


*See “The Experience System of Speech- 
reading,” by Jerry Albert Pierce, page 730; 
“The ‘Experience System’ Plus,” by Edward 
B. Nitchie, page 744, and “Methods in Lip- 
reading,” by Martha E. Bruhn, page 747, in the 
October Vorta Review. 


is not mere “lip-reading”; it is face- 
reading and mind-reading. The jar of 
the voice against the facial muscles makes 
as much of an impression upon the 
reader as do the movements of the lips. 
The tongue, the visible part of the throat, 
the general expression on the face of the 
speaker, and the unconscious gestures 
and other movements he makes are as 
essential to successful speech-reading as 
the lips. I do not like the term “lip- 
reading.” 

I do not even like the term “speech- 
reading.” It is more comprehensive than 
“lip-reading,” but still it is too limited. 
We read speech, certainly, but the ques- 
tion is, “How do we read it?” Do we 
interpret the words of the speaker by 
merely watching his lips, his tongue, and 
his throat, or do we bring to our aid 
some innate power that enables us to 
understand that which we do not see? 
I believe so. I do not think that any 
eye is quick enough, any mind acute 
enough, or any physical part of us strong 
enough to “read lips” without extraneous 
help. Mr. Nitchie admits himself that 
intuition plays an important part in in- 
terpreting visible speech. He agrees that 
the speech-reader must be able to think 
quickly. Can he teach intuition, can he 
train a man or woman to think quickly 
in the short time the student stays in his 
school ? 

Mr. Nitchie somewhat evades the issue 
in regard to youths or adults when he 
admits that experience is absolutely nec- 
essary, but that theory must come first. 
I suppose he understands that my objec- 
tions to schools that teach speech-reading 
refer to the teaching of people who have 
already a knowledge of speech and not 
to the instruction of congenitally deaf 
children and babies or to those who had 
lost their hearing before speech was ac- 
quired. In these two latter cases primary 
instruction is absolutely necessary. These 
babies and children have nothing upon 
which to base their future knowledge of 
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speech-reading and must be taught. My 
previous assertion that speech-reading is 
a natural art applies here. Speech, too, 
is natural; but if the child has been born 
deaf, it has no chance to acquire it as 
other children do. It does not even 
know what a word is, let alone what a 
word looks like on a human face. All 
this must be explained and demonstrated. 
But to the youth or adult it is different. 
He knows as well as Mr. Nitchie what 
facial motions and what aspirations and 
inspirations of breath are necessary to 
produce a sound which results in a given 
word. He has himself already made 
these motions and these sounds. He can 
teach himself better than any one else 
because he has already learned how a 
word looks when spoken. He may not 
be able to recognize that word at first on 
the faces of others, but experience will 
remedy that. He has all the fundamental 
knowledge he needs. 

Speech-reading, as applied to the deaf, 
is the ability to comprehend oral lan- 
guage by watching the speaker’s face. I 
believe that Mr. Nitchie will agree with 
this general statement. But a knowledge 
of speech-reading is not confined to the 
memorizing of the primary motions of 
the human lips. It cannot be learned by 
constantly reading the speech of men and 
women teachers who have been trained 
to speak to the deaf. It cannot be learned 
by talking to oneself in a mirror.. It 
cannot be learned by repeating to mem- 
ory a list of homophonous words and 
artfully calculating which of these words 
spoken is the one intended. Speech- 
reading is not mathematics and does not 
permit of long drawn-out calculations. 
A sentence takes but a few seconds to 
be delivered, and each word in that sen- 
tence is a distinct atom of the whole and 
has its own unsolved problem; but this 
problem can usually be solved by syn- 
thesis and not by analysis. A sentence 
is not an apple; it is a bunch of grapes. 
Each grape, or word, must be handled 
separately, but one does not need to eat 
the whole bunch to get the flavor. In 
practical speech-reading rules and theo- 
ries are useless, simply because we have 


no time to apply them. I believe in 
theory, but I also believe that the theory 
in this instance is a natural law and is 
known even before the man or woman 
becomes deaf. I believe the theory is 
innate. The development of it is as nat- 
ural and as sure as is the development 
of the actual ability to read speech. 

In my original article I did not affirm, 
as Mr. Nitchie seems to believe, that de- 
velopment by teachers is impossible. I 
think I made it clear that all of us owe 
a great deal to these teachers who can 
show us how unlimited in power this 
speech-reading gift is. My proposition 
was that the adult deaf look upon speech- 
reading schools as a cure for all of their 
ills, and that no extra exertion on their 
part is necessary. Just the other day a 
man came to me for information. He 
said : “My sister is rapidly becoming deaf. 
Do you know of any school where she 
can learn lip-reading?” I found out that 
she could understand him, that she could 
understand her mother and her husband. 
I asked him why she wanted to “learn 
lip-reading” when she already had the 
basis of the art. The man’s reply was 
characteristic: “She can’t understand 
strangers as well as she can us.” [ in- 
quired if shes had ever tried, and was 
told: “No. She is sensitive and is afraid 
that people will make fun of her mis- 
takes.” This woman could read speech, 
but she was afraid to. She expected 
Mr. Nitchie or Miss Bruhn to miracu- 
lously endow her with assertiveness, 
poise, and confidence ; to perform an op- 
eration for the removal of her self-con- 
sciousness, and to send her out again as 
well equipped as we who have spent 
years learning what little we know. I 
can not understand strangers as well as 
I can my intimate friends and the mem- 
bers of my family, but I realize that my 
interests are not wholly concerned with 
this group of people, and that it is neces- 
sary for me to understand strangers as 
well. I do not know “lip-reading.” I 
do not know why or how I grasp what 
is said to me, but I do grasp it in nearly 
every case. I have theories as _ well 
grounded as those of Mr. Nitchie, but I 
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do not know what they are. My rule is: 
“Here is some one talking to me. Dur- 
ing 17 years I have, in some way, been 
able to understand other people. I can 
do it again.” Seventeen years ago | 
could not have said this truthfully. The 
Clarke and the Colorado schools showed 
me the possibilities of the art, but they 
did not teach me that art. 

Mr. Nitchie says: “I worked, and 
worked hard, for the lip-reading skill I 
have attained.”” So did I, and [| am still 
working. If I knew more of Mr. Nit- 
chie’s life and knew where he had learned 
his speech-reading, I would not have to 
ask these questions: “Who taught him?” 
“Was he a student at some other school 
of speech-reading or did he formulate 
for himself the rules and theories that 
form the basis of his system?” If he 
went to some other school, I am sure 
that he is a much, better speech-reader 
now than he was when he left. If he 
taught himself by rules created by him- 
self, he has done nothing more than to 
prove my own assertion, that “speech- 
reading knowledge is the result of years 
of experience.” His system, under my 
second supposition, is nothing more nor 
less than the application of those funda- 
mental truths which he found were suc- 
cessful in his own case—that is, he is 
teaching others the results of his own 
experience. 

Mr. Nitchie declares that “more than 
just practice is necessary to gain profi- 
ciency in any art.” I agree with him 
heartily, but modify my acquiescence 
with the statement that a reasonable de- 
gree of intelligence is necessary to apply 
either the practice or the theory. Speech- 
reading is impossible to the feeble-minded 
or to the prenaturally slow. Those of 
us who are normal mentally have within 
us the power to adapt ourselves to cir- 
cumstances. There are a great many 
things that do not have to be taught to 
us. It has been said quite frequently 
that children raised in a cultured family 
do not have to be taught the rules of 
grammar. Correct language comes to 
them partly as an inheritance and partly 
through the privilege of hearing it among 
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their friends. It is the same with speech- 
reading. No one can deny that the eye 
helps the ear, even among the hearing, 
and that speech-reading is a natural in- 
heritance from those who have used it 
unconsciously during past centuries. Un- 
developed as it may be, it cannot, under 
any circumstances, be considered an arti- 
ficial talent. Some of us, as Mr. Nitchie 
Says, may possess this gift to a greater 
extent than others, but the fact remains 
that all of us are “born lip-readers.” 

Men and women vary in intellectual 
ability. Some are quick at intuition, 
while others are slow and phlegmatic. 
Those of the former class are, in truth, 
the better speech-readers and require less 
time to gain proficiency. If Mr. Nitchie 
can teach the slower ones how to read 
speech synthetically and intuitively, he 
is not really teaching them speech-read- 
ing at all; he is giving them mental train- 
ing and is placing them in the same posi- 
tion with those who are naturally more 
acute. If he affirms this, I have no 
grounds to disagree with him; but if he 
still declares that he is teaching speech- 
reading, | have. 

The fact that I could read speech 
fairly well a week after becoming deaf 
still further proves my contention. I 
believe that speech-reading is as natural 
as hearing, and the fact that I have im- 
proved slowly, but consistently, ever 
since I became deaf makes me sure of 
the proof. The right arm is stronger 
than the left because it is used more fre- 
quently. The perceptive power of the 
ear is stronger than that of the eye in 
grasping oral sensations because the ear 
was created for that purpose and the eye 
merely as an auxiliary. The eye has 
other duties, the ear only one. Just as 
our left arm slowly and naturally de- 
velops its latent strength when the right 
is disabled, so does the eye naturally and 
with a varying degree of speed fit itself 
to replace the missing organ. This is 
“experience.” If we break our right 
arm, we do not hurry to a gymnasium 
with our left; we permit it to work out 
its own destiny. 

In order to keep out of a controversy 
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with directors of gymnasiums as a result 
of the above sentence, I will modify it. 
I believe that any part of the body can 
be improved and its functions developed 
by careful training and attention. At the 
same time I am sure that the mind is 
more ready to be altered than the merely 
physical organs. I do not doubt that Mr. 
Nitchie’s training does make potentially 
good speech-readers, but I am more sure 
that his results are not confined to this 
art. He turns out men and women who 
are saner, less self-centered, and more 
self-confident than they were when they 
went in. He does not teach them speech- 
reading, but he puts them into a position 
to learn speech-reading through experi- 
ence. 

In my original article I had no inten- 
tion of referring in particular to the 
schools of Mr. Nitchie or of Miss Bruhn. 
My criticism was a general one, and I 
mentioned Mr. Nitchie and Miss Bruhn 
simply because their names were the ones 
spoken of in the letter from the New 
York woman. Neither was I referring 
in particular to any class of people under 
instruction. I believe that my original 
mental implication was addressed to 
State schools and to those private schools 
that resemble State schools in all but 
financial ways. I may have included Mr. 
Nitchie and Miss Bruhn in my general 
characterization, but they were not the 
chief subjects of my criticism. Although 
unexpressed, my chief contention was, 
and is, that the farther one deaf man 
gets away from another deaf man, the 
better for them both. I cannot under- 
stand why Mr. Nitchie believes that deaf 
men and women make the best speech- 
reading teachers. I cannot answer this 
argument because I have no means of 
knowing why Mr. Nitchie believes this. 

Mr. Nitchie says that “methods are to 
be judged by their results.” This is self- 
evident. There is a school in New York 
City which teaches the art of writing 
plays, but its results are not always 
Broadway successes. The prospectus of 
this school resembles to a remarkable de- 
gree the statement of Mr. Nitchie, that 
he teaches the theory, but requires a 


great deal of practical work. This school 
of applied play-writing declares that a 
knowledge of the technique of the drama 
is necessary to turn out a successful play, 
but says one must write plays in order 
to apply the technique. This is worded 
in such a way that it sounds very much 
as if the principal had invented dramatic 
technique. He does not seem to realize 
that Shakespeare, Moliére, and several 
other people have at various times writ- 
ten very successful plays without having 
had.diplomas from this school to hang 
on the walls of their studios. It is, ac- 
cordingly, not at all improbable that there 
were a great many excellent speech- 
readers before any one had ever heard 
of speech-reading technique. It is un- 
fortunate that the history of the deaf 
during the past few centuries is not bet- 
ter known. If it were, we could prove 
by analogy that there were hundreds or 
possibly thousands of deaf youths and 
adults who could read speech, and with- 
out knowing ‘why or how they did it. 
Speech-reading, as I have frequently 
said, is not an invention and not a dis- 
covery ; it is a natural phenomenon. 

I have used this play-writing school as 
an example of the belief in technique 
when technique is useless. The man who 
writes plays has something in him which 
supplies all the technique of schools. The 
speech-reader has some inborn talent for 
speech-reading which cannot be implant- 
ed. If a man has been created a play- 
wright, this power will make itself evi- 
dent without the help of schools. Ifa 
man becomes deaf, he will, in time, be 
either a good or a mediocre speech-reader 
without instruction, and the mediocre 
man cannot be materially helped in learn- 
ing something he was not naturally fitted 
for. Not all of us can be good speech- 
readers, schools or no schools; and not 
all of us can be successful playwrights, 
even if we know the technique by heart. 
Both are natural gifts. 

This brings me back to Mr. Nitchie’s 
statement that some of us are “born lip- 
readers.” I believe that, too, and I have 
said that all of us are “born lip-readers,” 
and that the reason why some of us are 
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successfuland the others are not is not due 
to a knowledge or an absence of knowl- 
edge of the theory, but to some mental 
or physical peculiarity which more than 
counteracts the inherited ability to read 
speech, and which we cannot help. Other 
people can help us and are doing a great 
deal of good. Among them are Mr. 
Nitchie and Miss Bruhn. But they are 
not making speech-readers any more than 


my much-mentioned school of play-writ- - 


ing is making playwrights. The one 
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teaches nervous control, mental concen- 
tration, implants reliance, and inspires 
belief in one’s ability to read speech} The 
other shows exactly what a play is, how 
to express one’s ideas as they should be 
expressed, how to imply a meaning with- 
out declaring it, and how to gain confi- 
dence in oneself to write plays. Both of 
these arts demand practice, however, and 
it is this practice that makes the good 
speech-reader or the good playwright. It 
is experience. 


MORE ABOUT SPEECH-READING AND THE EXPERIENCE 
SYSTEM 


BY BERTHA M. RICE 


FTER reading “Where Instruction in 
Lip-reading is Helpful,” in the De- 
cember VottaA Review, by Alice N. 
Trask, I feel there is something more to 
be said for the “Experience System,” of 
which I am an example; and right here 
I want to say that Mr. Pierce’s article in 
the October Voita Review interested 
me greatly, chiefly because my own ex- 
perience is very similar to his. 

Mrs. Trask says she believes Mr. 
Pierce’s view, that most all hearing peo- 
ple are unconscious lip-readers, to be a 
“wrong impression,” and I believe it to 
be a correct statement. Surely many 
persons beside myself have numberless 
times whispered a sentence across the 
width of a room to some hearing friend 
and been understood. Of course, I do 
not mean to imply that a sustained con- 
versation could be carried on in that way, 
but I have proved beyond a shadow of 
a doubt that many hearing people can 
resort to the use of their eyes (when 
their ears are useless) in understanding 
speech. 

In my own case, deafness came on so 
gradually I began using my eyes to sup- 
plement my ears quite unconsciously and 
was a fairly good lip-reader before I 
realized what I was doing. At the pres- 
ent time I depend upon my eyes almost 
entirely when not using the acousticon. 


Relative to the subject, I will cite an 
aunt who has been totally deaf for sev- 
eral years. Until recently she had never 
heard of a lip-reading school, but I doubt 
if there are many students today who can 
beat her at the game of hearing with the 
eyes. 

However, I believe lip-reading is a nat- 
ural gift, just like singing, and it is a 
fortunate thing for the race that the ma- 
jority possess both in a greater or less 
degree. At the same time it is also my 
belief that the ability to become a good 
lip-reader depends quite as much upon 
the way Nature has treated the “other 
fellow’s” mouth as upon one’s own ef- 
forts. I have friends with whom I can 
talk with perfect ease without making 
the least effort or strain. There are oth- 
ers from whom I get about half. Others, 
again, from whom I get nothing, and 
these I bluff or avoid. If I were a bet- 
ting person, I would bet dollars to mar- 
bles that I can produce a number of per- 
sons whose mouths would feaze the most 
efficient lip-reader extant. And aren't 
they the persons who cross one’s path at 
the inopportune moment? Such is my 
experience. 

But I must confess the “experience” 
method is of no use in a public meeting. 
no matter how near I sit to the speaker. 
Whether those who have studied a regu- 
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lar system of lip-reading can do better, 
I am not prepared to say. 

Mrs. Trask asks: “How many lip- 
readers would there be if there were no 
schools and no methods of instruction?” 
Will Mr. Pierce pardon me if I answer? 
Among my intimate friends I number five 
deaf persons—two are totally deaf—none 
of whom ever studied lip-reading, and all 
of whom can read the lips more or less 
well, with the exception of one. Were I 
to answer Mrs. Trask’s question from 
my own experience, I should say about 
one-fifth of the deaf fraternity have no 
natural gift for reading the lips; but I 
am inclined to believe the real proportion 
is less than that. 

“Few, if any, of us (she writes) have 


been endowed with Mr. Pierce’s wonder- 
ful gift.” With this I cannot agree, but 
instead must support Mr. Pierce’s view 
that it is a gift latent in most persons, 

Before closing I want to make it clear 
that the foregoing remarks are in no 
sense intended as any disparagement on 
the lip-reading schools. Just as good 
vocal training will produce a better singer 
from a natural voice, so will the study 
of lip-reading make a more proficient lip- 
reader out of one who has a natural gift 
for the art. It has been my intention for 
some time to take a course in lip-reading 
whenever the opportunity offers. Mean- 
while I can assure my readers I have no 
small respect for the “Experience Sys- 
tem.” 


TRAINING PLUS EXPERIENCE 


BY EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


R. PIERCE forces me to cross 

swords with him. I am a little 
sorry, because I think if Mr. Pierce and 
I sat down together for a good talk we 
should find that there was not so much 
to differ about after all. Mr. Pierce 
claims that I have in some respects mis- 
understood him; he certainly has in not 
a few respects misunderstood me. I am 
going to try to see if I cannot clear away 
some of those misunderstandings. In a 
measure, | think they are due to the fact 
either that Mr. Pierce uses certain terms 
loosely, without exact conceptions, such 
as “system,” “method,” “theory,” and 
even “experience,” or that he uses them 
in a different sense and meaning from my 
use of them. I shall speak more in detail 
on this point hereafter. I am also sorry 
that the discussion makes me break a rule 
that I have tried consistently to follow in 
my articles for Tue Review, of avoiding 
anything like self-advertising, or adver- 
tising of my school, in its reading col- 
umns. I trust the editor and the readers 
will pardon me this time if I speak defi- 
nitely of what I have done, in order to 
enforce my points. In so speaking, how- 
ever, I am pressing the fight not only for 


utterly fails to reply to. 


my own school, but for Miss Brukhn’s 
and for all other teachers of lip-reading. 
And I shall be speaking of facts of my 
teaching experience to which other teach- 
ers could add many a concrete case. 
“Theory Minus” is the title of Mr. 
Pierce’s reply to me. Minus what? 
Minus experience? Does Mr. Pierce 
mean to imply that all there is to my 
instruction apart from experience is 
theory? As I have said emphatically 
many times, and as I have emphasized in 
my work, that all the theory in the world 
will never make a lip-reader, it is a dis- 
appointment, to say the least, to find any 
one as well informed as Mr. Pierce ought 
to be evidently thinking that theory is 
the major part of my instruction. “The 
Experience System of Speech-reading” 
is the title of Mr. Pierce’s original article, 
and the title of my reply, “The ‘Experi- 
ence System’ Plus.” My argument that 
the “experience system” alone is “par- 
tial, not complete, and in the majority of 


“cases would fail to ‘connect’ with the 


would-be lip-reader without the supple- 
ment of some other method to make the 
experience method possible,” Mr. Pierce 
My argument 
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that “as the whole is greater than any of 
its parts, so is the complete method of 
developing skill in lip-reading greater 
than any of its subdivisions,” is ignored ; 
or, rather, the nearest approach to a re- 
ply that I can find is Mr. Pierce’s state- 
ment that “speech-reading is not mathe- 
matics.” Perhaps he did not mean that 
as a reply; if he did, neither is an apple 
mathematics; but if I were hungry I 
should certainly rather have a whole one 
than a half. And any one hungering for 
skill in lip-reading is justified in wishing 
to have his hunger satisfied in the most 
thorough manner possible. “Half a loaf 
is better than no bread,” but it is not bet- 
ter than a loaf. The “experience sys- 
tem” of lip-reading is better than none, 
but it is not better than the complete 
method of acquiring the art. 

Mr. Pierce calls lip-reading (speech- 
reading, if you please ; but I will take that 
up later)—he calls it, I say, a “natural 
art.” Is there any art that is not a nat- 
ural art? An artificial art is a contradic- 
tion in terms. But Mr. Pierce’s idea 
seems to be that it is an art for which 
every one has some innate ability, and 
particularly an art in which every one 
has the fundamental knowledge of the 
elements, knowing, for example, in lip- 
reading, “what facial motions and what 
aspirations and inspirations of breath are 
necessary to produce a sound which re- 
sults in a given word.” Passing for the 
time the accuracy of this statement in 
regard to lip-reading (which I shall dis- 
pute later), let us consider some of the 
other arts wherein practically every one 
has by nature “the fundamental knowl- 
edge he needs.” Do we not all have the 
fundamental knowledge of the contrac- 
tion, expansion, vibration of the organs 
to produce musical notes? In other 
words, can we not all sing, “after a fash- 
ion” at least, just as well as we can all 
read the lips in varying degrees? but is 
experience alone, without training, suffi- 
cient to produce good singers? Again, 
do we not all have the fundamental 
knowledge of how to use our muscles in 
punching and dodging? In other words, 
can we not all fight if we have to? But 


is experience alone without training suffi- 
cient to produce good boxers or pugilists ? 
Speech is not an art, and no twisting of 
the definition of an art can make it one; 
but the use of language as in literature 
is an art. Do we not all have the funda- 
mental knowledge of the use of words in 
sentences? In other words, can we not 
all write? But is experience alone, with- . 
out training in grammar and rhetoric and 
without study of form and composition, 
sufficient to produce good essayists, story 
writers, novelists, poets, and playwrights ? 
(Yes, playwrights too, Mr. Pierce.) But 
what is the use of enumerating further; 
ty state the proposition in the case of any 
other art answers itself by its absurdity. 
And lip-reading is not an exception. 
Please notice. Mr. Pierce, that I am 
not arguing for training without experi- 
ence as you argue for experience without 
training. | am arguing for the value of 
training plus experience in lip-reading. 
Mr. Pierce. in his reply to me, fails 
utterly to answer this argument. He 
does indeed say that “if a man becomes 
deaf. he will. in time. be either a good or 
a mediocre speech- reader without in- 
struction.” Which would be interesting 
if true. It is refuted by the fact that lip- 
readers who have become such by train- 
ing plus experience far outnumber those 
who: have succeeded through experience 
alone; and also by the further fact that 
the majority of those who learn lip-read- 
ing from training plus experience have 
been deaf long enough before taking up 
the study to have mastered it through 
experience if they were ever going to do 
so. But Mr. Pierce says “in time.” How 
much time? If instruction does no more 
than to save a few years to the lip-reader 
it has justified itself. In the majority of 
cases it actually does accomplish much 
more than that; it is the thing that makes 
success possible. (No; I am not saying 
that experience has nothing to do with 
that success. I am saying that without 
the training the majority of lip-readers 
would have never been in a position to 
take advantage of the benefit of experi- 
ence.) If this were a case to be decided 
in court I could marshal a host of wit- 
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nesses to prove my case. I shall at this 
point, however, call only one witness, a 
former pupil, who writes to thank me for 
my reply to Mr. Pierce. “Lip-reading,” 
she says, “certainly is a great help. When 
I think of what life would be to me now 
without it, I feel that I can never thank 
you enough for all you have done for 
THE Vouta Review has just 
come. It’s fine this month, isn’t it? I 
especially enjoyed your article, and also 
Mr. Pierce’s, and of course I agree with 
you. I didn’t know anything about lip- 
reading when I first went to you, and am 
afraid if I had depended on experience 
alone I should not know any more about 
it now; there are very few like Mr. 
Pierce.” I may say, by the way, that that 
reply of mine to Mr. Pierce has brought 
me more comment, oral and written, 
from people I know and from people I 
do not know than any article from my 
pen that has ever appeared in THE RE- 
VIEW, and every single comment agrees 
strongly with me. 

So much for my general argument that 
the whole is greater than any of its parts; 
an axiom, a self-evident proposition, is 
what most people would call it, and not 
necessary of demonstration. Before tak- 
ing up in detail Mr. Pierce’s several 
points it will be well to make sure of 
clear conceptions in the use of certain 
terms which he employs again and again. 

Theory is a term which Mr. Pierce 
seems to think typifies and embodies all 
methods of instruction in lip-reading save 
his experience method. Strictly, how- 
ever, theory is the pure science or ab- 
stract knowledge of an art as opposed to 
its practise. If that is Mr. Pierce’s defi- 
nition, too, and if he supposes that in- 
struction in lip-reading is devoted wholly 
or largely to imparting such abstract 
knowledge, I do not blame him for be- 
littling such instruction as an aid to lip- 
reading; but his supposition would be 
altogether wrong. A correct theory is 
the basis of instruction in any art, but it 
has greater importance for the teacher 
than for the pupil. An art is knowledge 
made efficient by skill. Skill can come 


only from practise, and all arts must be 


“learned by doing.” In every art, there- 
fore, the teacher who knows how to teach 
will exalt practise over theory in mani- 
fold degree. Thus in lip-reading, as in 
all arts, the instruction consists of a 
minimum of theory and a maximum of 
practise. 

This brings me to the definition of sys- 
tem and method. ‘These are two words 
which Mr. Pierce uses loosely and inter- 
changeably. They are not synonymous 
and should not be so used. I have re- 
cently discussed this matter in an article, 
“Methods vs. System,” but I will restate 
the definition briefly here. System is the 
orderly arrangement or classification of 
elements, parts, or principles into a 
whole. Method is the way of doing any- 
thing. The system in lip-reading, there- 
fore, consists of the orderly arrangement 
of the theory, the classification of its 
parts, and the arrangement of the ma- 
terial to be used for practise. The 
method is the way in which the system is 
used, the different kinds of practise based 
on the theory, and the use of the material 
provided. Methods are more important 
than the system in the study of an art, 
for they are the means of imparting skill, 
something which no system in itself could 
ever do. In the correct use of the words 
there is no such thing as an experience 
system; the experience method of learn- 
ing lip-reading would be the right term. 

Experience is knowledge derived from 
practise or repeated personal experi- 
ments ; or, better, it consists of the whole 
body of practise and experiments, In 
this use of the term every bit of practise 
secured by the pupil, whether under the 
teacher’s guidance and instruction or in 
his intercourse with family, friends, and 
strangers, is part of his experience. If 
Mr. Pierce means to use the term experi- 
ence in this wide sense, he is perfectly 
right in his advocacy of the experience 
method of learning lip-reading. It is 
only another way of saying that “we 
learn by doing,” and that “practise makes 
perfect.” But Mr. Pierce evidently con- 
fines his interpretation of experience to 
the unguided practise and experiments 
the lip-reader secures in his association 
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with people generally. Accepting this 
narrower meaning of the word, I assert 
again that such experience is excellent, is 
necessary, but that alone it is insufficient 
in the great majority of cases to bridge 
the gulf between failure and success. 

In replying to Mr. Pierce’s argument 
point by point I shall follow his sequence. 
In the first place, he acknowledges that 
he has no real knowledge of modern 
methods of instruction in lip-reading. 
“T am not a professional educator,” he 
says; “but I do know what speech-read- 
ing is. I have used it in an applied form 
for 17 years and have studied its possi- 
bilities and limitations in my own case.” 
It is as though a singer should say: “I 
have been singing for years; I know what 
singing is, and I sing well. But I know 
nothing of methods of instruction in 
singing. I learned without instruction. 
Therefore instruction is of no value; do 
away with all instructors, and let every 
one learn to sing by singing.” It is an 
axiom of criticism that it should be based 
on knowledge. If Mr. Pierce had a real 
knowledge of our work of instruction in 
lip-reading I think he would change his 
mind as to its value. Mr. Pierce is speak- 
ing from a knowledge of what experi- 
ence has done in his own case; he argues 
from the premise that what he has done 
all can do. That is his fundamental fal- 
lacy. I am arguing from a knowledge 
both of instruction and of experience, 
and I have derived that knowledge both 
from a study of my own case and the 
cases of many others. 

Mr. Pierce says: “I do not like the 
term ‘lip-reading.’”’ Neither do I very 
much. Mr. Pierce is right in saying it is 
“not mere lip-reading; it is face-reading 
and mind-reading.” Yet there is no 
term to describe all that, and it does not 
seem to me at all necessary that the term 
used should be a complete description. 
I think the term “lip-reading” is more 
serviceable than “speech-reading” be- 
cause it is the common, familiar term 
and needs no explanation ; but the choice 
of the term is a matter of opinion with- 
out bearing on the argument, provided 
we both mean the same thing, and that 
we do. 
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Mr. Pierce says: “Mr. Nitchie admits 
himself that intuition plays an important 
part in interpreting visible speech.” Ad- 
mit is not the word; I assert it. And I 
have been asserting it for several years, 
even before Mr. Pierce broached the 
idea. “He agrees,” continues Mr. Pierce, 
“that the speech-reader must be able to 
think . quickly.” Certainly. “Can he 
teach intuition; can he train a man or 
woman to think quickly?” Yes; that is 
just exactly what, in their application to 
lip-reading, I can do and do do, though, 
of course, these capacities cannot in all 
pupils be developed in equal degree. 

“Mr. Nitchie somewhat evades the 
issue in regard to youths or adults when 
he admits that experience is absolutely 
necessary, but that theory must come 
first.” As I have never said or admitted 
anything of the kind, this hardly needs 
an answer. What I did say was: “The 
‘experience system’ of Mr. Pierce should 
begin simultaneously, in so far as the 
pupil’s ability permits, with the rest of 
the work.” And theory, as I have said 
before, figures in my instruction in very 
small degree ; from the pupil’s first lessom 
to his last, practise is made paramount. 
“The rest of the work” did not mearm 
theory. 

Mr. Pierce asserts that every one who 
becomes deaf in youth or adult life 
knows naturally “as well as Mr. Nitchie 
what facial motions are necessary to pro- 
duce a sound which results in a given 
word.” Certainly they know how to 
make the motions to produce the sounds, 
but how to recognize them on the faces 
of others—that is a different matter. If 
venture to say that not one person in a 
hundred thousand knows them in the lat- 
ter way as well as I do, and not one per- 
son in a million knows them thus well 
without training and by instinct. It is 
one thing to know them theoretically ; it 
is quite another thing to know them prac- 
tically. A person may be able to tell the 
sound formations or movements if he has 
plenty of time; but to make his knowl- 
edge practical in reading tne lips he must 
know them so well that they produce the 
correct reaction as rapidly as they are 
spoken and without the consciousness of 
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effort. Most pupils, I find, have some 
such subconscious knowledge in greater 
or less degree, but practically none have it 
at the outset in such a degree of perfec- 
tion that their knowledge cannot be im- 
proved or increased. No mere exposi- 
tion of the theory will do this; but the 
right kind of training will concentrate 
the value of years of experience into a 
comparatively few weeks. Of course, 
absolute perfection in the recognition of 
the movements is not possible ; no amount 
of training and no amount of experience 
could achieve that. They can be known 


so well, however, that, with the eyes. 


closed and with the tubes from a phono- 
graph in the ears, listening to some one 
speaking, the mind may visualize the 
facial movements as rapidly as they are 
formed and without any conscious effort. 
Like many hard-of-hearing people, I can 
hear fairly well over the telephone, and 
the image of the moving lips frequently 
comes to me unbidden as I listen to the 
person talking. Until the movements are 
known as well as that, they are not known 
so well as they can be. And I doubt if 
there are many people who can visualize 
in that way “by nature.” 

Mr. Pierce defines “speech-reading”’ as 
“the ability to comprehend oral language 
by watching the speaker’s face.” It is a 
good definition; but the late Mrs. Alice 
Mary Porter gave one which I think sug- 
gests the psychological aspect of lip-read- 
ing even better. She defined it as 
“watching the mouth of a person who is 
speaking, and understanding the thought 
so conveyed.” Mr. Pierce says that “a 
knowledge of speech-reading is not con- 
fined to the memorizing of the primary 
motions of the human lips.” Certainly 
it is not; and I never said it was. “It 
cannot be learned by constantly reading 
the speech of men and women teachers 
who have been trained to speak to the 
deaf.” That depends on how they have 
been “trained.” If Mr. Pierce could see 
the work in my school he would find that 
the teachers have been “trained” to speak 
naturally always, without mouthing or 
exaggeration, and avoiding slow speech 
and word-by-word utterance. In fact, we 
try to speak at all times, whether in talk- 


ing or in practise, a little more rapidly 
than the pupils like. We do not try to 
make it easy for them; we try to make it 
hard. “It cannot be learned,” continues 
Mr. Pierce, “by talking to oneself in a 
mirror.” No; but if mirror practise is 
done in the right way it will undoubtedly 
help ina measure. “It cannot be learned 
by repeating to memory a list of ho- 
mophonous (sic) words, and artfully cal- 
culating which of these words spoken is 
the one intended.” I think “homophon- 
ous” must have been a_ typographical 
error for “homophenous.” Yet Mr, 
Pierce does not seem to have a clear idea 
of the preferred way of using homoph- 
enous words in practise. However, 
though such words provide a very help- 
ful form of practise, it is only a part; 
and, as I have said before, it is the com- 
plete whole of the methods of training, 
including experience, that develops the 
most fully rounded skill in lip-reading. 
Mr. Pierce goes on to say that “this prob- 
lem (of reading speech) can usually be 
solved by synthesis and not by analysis.” 
Just exactly what I have been saying for 
years, and to which end a large part of 
the training I give is devoted. 

“My proposition was,” says Mr. Pierce, 
“that the adult deaf look upon speech- 
reading schools as a cure for all their ills, 
and that no extra exertion on their part 
is necessary.” Which is not very com- 
plimentary to the intelligence of the adult 
deaf. However, it is not at all true of 
them as a whole, and the few isolated 
cases that come to me with such ideas are 
speedily disabused of them. 

Mr. Pierce asks if in learning lip-read- 
ing I went to some other school. I be- 
came deaf in my fifteenth year. From 
the first | watched the lips more or less, 
but while I derived some help the results 
were very unsatisfactory. About a year 
before I went to college I had a few les- 
sons from a private teacher. At college 
I still tried to watch the lips in class and 
with the fellows, but without any very 
flattering success. After graduation I 
held for about a year a temporary busi- 
ness position which brought me in con- 
tact with many people. Now, if the ex- 
perience method alone was going to work 
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in my case, it would seem that it ought to 
have worked by that time; but I could 
hardly read the lips any better then than 
six years before after my few lessons. 
Seing out of a position, I went back to 
the same teacher, and for several months 
| worked and worked hard to master lip- 
reading, and I can say without boasting 
that at the end of that time I was a pretty 
fair lip-reader. Mr. Pierce adds: “If he 
went to some other school, I am sure he 
is a much better speech-reader now than 
he was when he left.” Certainly; I have 
improved considerably. But the point is 
that not until I studied under instruction 
did I reach a degree of skill that enabled 
me to profit from experience. 

“If Mr. Nitchie can teach the slower 
ones how to read speech synthetically and 
intuitively, he is not really teaching them 
speech-reading at all.” And again: “He 
does not teach them speech-reading, but 
he puts them into a position to learn 
speech-reading through experience.” In 
these sentences Mr. Pierce really con- 
cedes the case. I might reply that “‘a rose 
under any other name would smell as 
sweet.” And I leave it to the impartial 
reader if, by means of lip-reading exer- 
cises of various kinds, I develop those 
powers of the eyes and mind that make 
for success in lip-reading, I am not teach- 
ing lip-reading in any reasonable inter- 
pretation of the phrase. 

“I believe,” says Mr. Pierce, “that 
speech-reading is as natural as hearing.” 
He may believe it, but that does not make 
it so. It is not. A person born with 
good ears does not have to “work, and 
work hard,” to learn to hear, and does 
not “slowly, but consistently, improve” in 
hearing, as was the case with Mr. Pierce’s 
lip-reading. Yet there are some born 
without the natural gift of hearing—born 
deaf, in other words—whose hearing can 
be improved by instruction and training. 
Such people have acquired the “art of 
hearing,” but it is not an art for those 
born sound. Mr. Pierce’s analogy of the 
left arm being substituted for the right, 
should the latter be disabled, does not at 
all apply to the eye substituting for the 
ear. For in the case of the arm it is a 
twin organ, with identical functions, do- 


ing the substituting; but in the case of 
lip-reading it is an entirely different 
organ, with totally different functions, 
doing work that nature never intended 
it to do. 

One of Mr. Pierce’s statements, “I 
cannot understand why Mr. Nitchie be- 
lieves that deaf men and women make 
the best speech-reading teachers,” he 
answers himself, when in his first para- 
graph he says of me: “He makes his 
statements from years of experience not 
only with other deaf people, but with 
himself. He has had opportunities to 
solve other deaf men’s problems by be- 
ing able to ask what he could or would do 
under similar circumstances.” I do not 
need to add anything to that. 

“Speech-reading,” says Mr. Pierce, “is 
not an invention and not a discovery.” 
Certainly not. Neither is singing, nor 
boxing, nor dancing; but methods of in- 
struction in these or other arts are just 
as truly discoveries as Edison’s discovery 
of the incandescent electric light. Mrs. 
Alexander Graham Bell was one of the 
first, if not the first, to recognize the need 
of synthetic and intuitive training in lip- 
reading, and I owe to her a real debt of 
gratitude for the clues she gave me in 
working out my methods, and this I have 
acknowledged by dedicating one of my 
books to her. 

Mr: Pierce’s citation of the school of 
playrighting does not seem to me at all 
apt, particularly in his quotation of 
Shakespeare and Moliére. Shakespeare’s 
greatness lies in his poetry and his knowl- 
edge of human nature. And Shakespeare 
was the exceptional man, the “born play- 
wright.” “There are not very many 
like’ —Shakespeare. 

Mr. Pierce asserts that all of us are 
“born lip-readers.” That is true only in 
the sense that all, or most of us, are born 
with some innate ability for lip-reading; 
but that does not make us what would be 
the common interpretation of born lip- 
readers any more than our innate singing 
ability makes us born singers. 

To return to Mr. Pierce’s statement 
that “if a man becomes deaf, he will in 
time be either a good or a mediocre 
speech-reader without instruction, and 
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the mediocre man cannot be materially 
helped in learning something he was not 
naturally fitted for.” 1 should like to 
cite two typical cases in my experience 
which disprove this assertion that one 
endowed by nature with little lip-reading 
ability cannot attain a real measure of 
success. The first is that of a woman 
who when she first came to me must have 
been close to the half-century mark. She 
had been deaf for years. She had had 
considerable instruction, but entirely of 
the theoretical kind. She was always 
trying to watch the lips; but she was less 
than a “mediocre” lip-reader. Mr. Pierce 
would say that she might never expect to 
be more; but she is now one of the most 
successful lip-readers I know. The sec- 
ond case is that of a young girl who came 
to me at the age of twelve. She had been 
deaf (completely) for two or three years. 
My usual tests revealed only the slightest 
degree of the “fundamental knowledge” 
of the movements and only a small meas- 
ure of synthetic and intuitive ability. I 
told the mother that it would probably 
take three years, possibly two, before her 
daughter could hope for success, and in 
the meantime I advised that she send the 
child to a good oral school for the deaf. 
The mother refused to do so, however, 
and continued the girl’s instruction in 
lip-reading under my care. Mr. Pierce 
would have told the mother it was not 
worth while. But in a year and a half 
that girl read the lips well enough to at- 
tend a large private school for hearing 
children, and her mother wrote me: 
“Your wonderful ‘lip-language’ has made 
it possible for L— to be a daily pupil in 
the Adelphi. With her class she will pass 
into the eighth grade next September. 
Her name is on the honor roll of her 
class. Through you, L— has entered 
into her world of human association, 
from which she was so long shut out by 
her deafness.” 

Whether a person is by nature of less 
or average or more than average ability 
as a lip-reader, proper training and due 
application on his part will add very ma- 
terially to his skill. It is quite possible 
that such training would make Mr. 
Pierce himself an even better lip-reader 


than he is. Even those who can never 
be good lip-readers can be truly helped; 
to be able to understand one’s family and 
intimate friends, if not strangers, is a 
boon to those to whom such understand- 
ing has been long denied. 

If Mr. Pierce’s contention that as soon 
as a “fundamental knowledge” is ac- 
quired further instruction is useless were 
carried to its logical conclusion and ap- 
plied to all branches of learning, our 
schools and colleges would disappear 
from the land. It is probably true, as 
Steinmetz asserts, that Thomas A. Edi- 
son knows more of the instruction given 
in the colleges than the college graduates: 
themselves ; but “there are not very many 

No, Mr. Pierce, the needs of the great 
human family cannot be judged by the 
exceptional man, whether that man be 
Edison or Shakespeare or yourself. 
Your final assertion that it is “practise 
that makes the good speech-reader”’ is 
correct; it is the right kinds of practise, 
the various forms of practise that will 
develop the lip-reader all along the line. 
You add: “It is experience.” Which 
brings us back to our definition of ex- 
perience. If experience includes, in its 
wider meaning, the whole body of our 
practise, under guidance and _ without 
guidance, why then I will agree with 
you; and as I said at the beginning, 
“there is not so much to differ about 
after all.” 


“ABOLISHING ‘DuMB’ AND ‘Murts,’” — The 
editor of The Louisiana Pelican, in reprinting 
the resolution offered by Dr. Edward Allen 
Fay at the Ninth Summer Meeting of the 
American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf, June, 1912, and 
again at the Tenth Conference of Superin- 
tendents and Principals of American Schools 
for the Deaf, June, 1913, to eliminate the 
words “dumb” and “mute,” adds this strong 
indorsement : 

“We would like to call the attention of the 
deaf of Louisiana to these resolutions. In 
some respects the deaf themselves are the 
worst offenders in this line. So long as the 
deaf themselves use these objectionable terms, 
they are helping to perpetuate the altogether 
too popular idea that all are merely ‘dummies.’ 
Back up the leaders in this matter and drop 
these objectionable words.” 


: 
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ARE THE TAXPAYERS GETTING WHAT THEY PAY FOR? 
BY JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT 


ORTY-ONE States maintain schools 
for the deaf that employ the “com- 
bined” system of instruction. 

By the last published statistics in the 
Annals these schools contained, on No- 
vember 10, 1914, 9,490 pupils. For the 
maintenance of these 9,490 pupils during 
the school year the taxpayers contributed 
the sum of $2,969,074, or about $313 per 
pupil. The schools reported that 5,601 
of these pupils were taught “wholly or 
chiefly by the oral method.” 

Asa matter of fact, the pupils reported 
from the “combined” schools as “taught 
wholly or chiefly by the oral method” 
were not taught by that method, since 
an absolutely essential part of the oral 
method is lacking in those schools. A 
deaf child is not taught by the oral 
method unless he lives in an oral, or 
speech, atmosphere—that is to say, in an 
environment where every person under 
whose care he comes communicates with 
him entirely without finger-spelling or 
signs. 

The object in teaching the pupils by 
the oral method is to enable them to learn 
to communicate with the world by the 
ordinary means employed by people in- 
stead of by the language of the firigers 
and hands peculiar to the silently taught 
deaf. As 59 per cent of the pupils were 
reported taught by the oral method: in 
these “combined” schools, $1,750,753 was 
paid by the taxpayers to have the pupils 
given as much speech and lip reading as 
deaf children are able to acquire. 

In the September Votra Review was 
published a portion of 40 letters written 
by 40 of the 49 superintendents of “com- 
bined” schools, in which 38 of the 40 
writers acknowledged that in general the 
results accomplished by their schools in 
giving their pupils a working command 
of speech and speech-reading were not 
Satisfactory. ‘They also agreed that the 
reason for this was the impossibility of 
creating what they termed a “speech at- 
mosphere” in a “combined” school. 


Now, if the taxpayers pay more than 
a million and three-quarters dollars to 
have their children taught by the oral 
method, ought not that money to be ex- 
pended in the most efficient manner, and 
should not this oral method be used? 
The taxpayers who contribute the money 
desire to have the pupils get the utmost 
facility possible in the use of spoken lan- 
guage. If any condition exists that re- 
duces the efficiency of this speech in- 
struction, and those in charge know what 
is needed to alter that condition, would 
it not be reasonable if the taxpayers in- 
sisted on conditions that would insure a 
better return for so large an expenditure ? 

Sixteen private schools, whose ex- 
penses are paid directly by the patrons, 
are all purely oral. The desired “speech 
atmosphere” exists there. The people 
who pay see to it themselves. 

Sixty-six day schools for the deaf, 
whose existence depends directly upon 
the parents of the children in attendance, 
are all purely oral and provide the neces- 
sary “speech atmosphere.” 

If a man is too poor to send his deaf 
child to a private school, or if the State 
or county or town does not provide him 
with a day school, why should he be un- 
able to have his child taught as he would 
choose and as the children in some other 
States are taught? 

The taxpayers of Massachusetts pay 
only a little more per pupil than other 
States to have their deaf children edu- 
cated, yet all the children of that State 
are taught by the purely oral method in 
a real “speech atmosphere.” If the same 
expenditure can obtain this result in- 
Massachusetts, why should the taxpayers 
of other States not get an equal return 
for their money ? 

Parents of deaf children are only a 
minority of the taxpayers; but, so far 
as tax money is expended in educating 
their children, they should be allowed to 
choose the kind of education they wish 
for their children. Ask any thoughtful, 
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intelligent parent of a deaf child whether 
he prefers to have his child taught to use 
finger-spelling and signs or speech and 
lip-reading. If a person says it is not 
feasible, tell him to visit Massachusetts 
or Pennsylvania and see for himself that 
it is feasible. Let him see that the tax- 
payers of those States are getting more 
and better speech and lip-reading on the 
average for the money they contribute 
than the taxpayers of many of the other 
States; that the deaf children have ob- 
tained just as good an education in those 
States as deaf children in other States, 
and, in addition, are able to communicate 
more freely with those about them by 
means of speech, with a resulting ad- 
vantage all their lives. 

You do not have to take any one’s 
word for it; go and see for yourself. 


THE REASON FOR FAILURE 


So much for what ought to be done. 
May I now make a constructive sug- 
gestion as to how it could be done? 

At the Staunton Convention it was 
shown that many school superintendents 
who continue to use the combined sys- 
tem have long felt that it does not 
give satisfaction in successfully teaching 
speech and speech-reading to deaf chil- 
dren. The principle reasons given for 
this dissatisfaction were the absence of 
an oral atmosphere and an oral environ- 
ment. 

Now there can be no question, regard- 
less of method employed, that all who 
are engaged in the training of deaf chil- 
dren are earnest and honest in their ef- 
forts to give the best they are capable of, 
‘and labor long and faithfully; thus the 
motive is unimpeachable, whether we 
agree with the method or not. 

This earnest desire to do the best for 
deaf children and the prevailing feeling 
that more could be done than now is 
done is the common ground upon which 
we can stand and discuss how best to 
accomplish desired results. 

First, let us remember that it is a con- 
dition and not a theory that confronts 
us; for the combined schools are estab- 
lished and in active operation. Even 


though every one connected with com- 
bined schools and every member of the 
legislatures of the respective States de- 
sired to change combined schools into 
successful oral schools, they could not do 
so, even by waving a magic wand, legis- 
lative or otherwise, for the simple reason 
that it is impossible to successfully use 
the oral method without first creating an 
oral atmosphere and an oral environ- 
ment. 

And as it is impossible to have a speech 
atmosphere and a speech environment in 
the finger-spelling and sign-language en- 
vironment that is unavoidable in a com- 
bined school, it naturally follows that the 
successful teaching of speech and speech- 
reading is impossible in such a school. 

Superintendents of combined schools 
appreciate this fact with surprising una- 
nimity. They realize that the use of the 
oral method in a combined school is 
maimed and lamed by the existence of 
this unavoidable “manual atmosphere,” 
and that success with the manual method 
is dragged down and handicapped by the 
burden of attempted oral work under 
conditions that cannot insure success. 
Thus neither method is getting a fair 
show where the combined system is em- 
ploved. 

Advocates of both methods lament this 
condition of affairs. The combined 
schools honestly strive with the best of 
their ability to use the oral method with 
some of their pupils, but they find suc- 
cess very difficult under combined con- 
ditions. In other words, practical ex- 
perience has shown that their oral method 
is not the true oral method, because it is 
not carried on in a speech atmosphere, 
and that the speech atmosphere that per- 
meates the school where the true oral 
method is found cannot exist in com- 
bined schools. 


THE REMEDY? THE DUAL SYSTEM 


Now what is the solution? ‘There is 
a very simple and a very practical one. 
Enlarge the combined system into a dual 
system—that is, put the orally taught 
pupils in a real oral environment—and 
create and maintain in their surroundings 
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the speech atmosphere all successful 
teachers of the deaf contend is an abso- 
lutely essential part of the orai method. 

Restrict the number of pupils in this 
true oral department as much as the 
financial, physical, or intellectual condi- 
tions make necessary; but let what oral 
work is done be done under the requisite 
conditions to attain the greatest success 
possible. 

Continue to instruct as many of the 
pupils as seems necessary or best by si- 
lent means of communication—finger- 
spelling (or even signs if you insist on 
them). Let this be the main part of the 
school, if that seems wisest. But when 
oral work is done anc those who are 
acknowledged to be capable of making 
satisfactory progress in speech and lip- 
reading are reported to be taught by the 
oral method, do, actually, teach them by 
the oral method in an oral atmosphere. 

It would be possible to substitute the 
dual system for the combined system in 
every combined school at the opening of 
the next school year at an expense vary- 
ing, according to location, from a thou- 
sand dollars to five thousand. It would 
necessitate a small, separate building for 
the housing and teaching of the oral 
pupils. 

If the orally taught pupils used the 
shops, it would have to be at other hours 
than the silently taught pupils. If the 
orally taught pupils use the same play- 
ground, it must be at different hours 
from the combined pupils; for there 
would still be “combined” pupils, since 


the dual system consists of the “com- 
bined” and the oral. There wovl’, un- 
doubtedly, be many pupils who had been 
in school some years, and who had al- 
ready received some instruction in speech 
and lip-reading, whom it would not seem 
wise or feasible to place in the oral de- 
partment; yet they would still need some 
instruction in speech, and perhaps even 
some instruction by speech and lip-read- 
ing. 

In the beginning the oral department 
would be very small and only include 
the youngest entering children, with per- 
haps some of those who had been in 
school one year. 

The only practical objection to install- 
ing the “dual system’? would be the ex- 
pense and the slight additional labor of 
administration it would require of the 
superintendent ; but I have never known 
the superintendent of a school for the 
deaf who was not willing to work harder 
if his pupils would benefit by it, and I 
cannot believe that any of them would 
refuse to make this change if the funds 
were provided. It is equally difficult for 
me to believe that the superintendent who 
earnestly wished to establish the dual sys- 
tem in his school could not obtain from 
his legislature, or from some friends of 
the deaf, the necessary funds to carry 
out his plan. 

It need not supersede the “combined 
system,” but merely supplement and com- 
plete it, since the combined system would 
still be an integral part of the dual 
system. 


‘ 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


BETTER SPEECH 


VERY ONE interested in the educa- 

tion of deaf children will find Mr. 
Wright’s “Are the Taxpayers Getting 
What They Pay For?” worth reading. 
That parents of deaf children are dissat- 
isfied with the educational methods used 
in some of the State schools is evidenced 
by the efforts being made in a number of 
States to bring about a change in the 
laws now governing the education of 


deaf children; for these parents perceive 
that the deaf children in certain States 
possess a desirable command of speech 
and speech-reading outside of the pre- 
cincts of the school, and they want to be 
shown why as satisfactory results cannot 
be obtained in the schools for the deaf 
in other States. 

We invite the head of every school for 
the deaf to read Mr. Wright’s essay, and 
if the facts are not as presented therein 
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let us have the truth portrayed as clearly, 
quickly, and concisely as possible; for a 
courteous discussion in Vorta 
viEW of the questions involved can do no 
harm, and may lead to a gratifying im- 
provement in the teaching of better 
speech to the deaf child. And to pro- 
mote the teaching of better speech to the 
deaf child is the best work THE VoLTa 
REVIEW can engage in. 

That the superintendents and _princi- 
pals of all our schools for the deaf are 
actuated by high and unselfish motives is 
clearly mirrored in the letters presented 
by Mr. Driggs at the Staunton Conven- 
tion. Some of these letters will be found 
following his excellent article in the Sep- 
tember Review. In substance, 
the consensus of opinion expressed in 
these letters is that in schools using the 
combined method of instruction the most 
serious hindrance to the attainment of 
good speech and speech-reading by the 
deaf pupils is the absence of a speech 


environment and a speech atmosphere, 
It is this lack of a speech atmosphere 
that results in little or no practise in 
speech and speech-readitig outside of the 
class-room. And until this speech at- 
mosphere and speech environment can be 
created, it seems almost hopeless to ex- 
pect better speech from pupils so situ- 
ated—simply because there is none to 
practise speech with when not in class 
recitations. 

Tue Vouta Review is ready and will- 
ing to aid the heads of these combined 
schools in promoting a campaign of edu- 
cation that may convince the lawmakers 
in the respective States that the best in 
educational methods is none too good for 
deaf pupils, and that appropriations for 
the segregation of the orally-taught pu- 
pils will not only prove to be a wise edu- 
cational measure, but a profitable one, 
through increasing the economic effi- 
ciency of deaf pupils in the several Com- 
monwealths.—F’. D. 


VOLTA REVIEW’S QUESTION BOX 


POINT-DOWN s AND sh 


UESTION 1: Miss Yale and other 
teachers of the deaf have spoken at 
various times about point-down s and 
point-down sh, in which the point of the 
tongue rests on the lower teeth or against 
the lower teeth, and the tongue is thrust 
into a position that produces a friction of 
the ordinary sound of s or sh. In your 
conversation with Miss Yale and others 
you must have heard this form of s and 
sh discussed. Would you kindly give 
me a visible-speech symbol for each of 
these sounds and oblige.—H. T. 
Answer: You say that the tongue is 
thrust “into a position” that produces a 
friction of the ordinary sound of s or sh; 
but unfortunately you do not state what 
that position is, so you give us no infor- 
mation that can be symbolized. Of 


course, the placing of the point of the 
tongue against the lower teeth has noth- 
ing to do with the production of the 
sound. 


Consonantal sounds result from con- 
strictions of the passageway for the 
breath ; and the whole art of symbolizing 
speech positions lies in analyzing and de- 
scribing those constrictions that produce 
the sounds. 

As there is no passageway for the es- 
cape of breath between the point of the 
tongue and the lower teeth, it is quite 
immaterial what the relative positions of 
these organs may be, for the position 
could not possibly result in a sound. 

Of course, we have a symbol for the 
point of the tongue and a symbol for the 
lower teeth; and at first sight it would 
appear that we might symbolize this 
point-down position as “Point, shut, 
against lower teeth.” But this use of the 
symbols would be incorrect, because 
“shut” means “complete closure of the 
passageway for the breath” by the two 
organs described, and in this case there 
is no passageway at all to be closed. 

I would suggest that you should at- 
tempt to describe the nature of the con- 
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striction, or constrictions, of the passage- 
way that produces “point-down s or sh,” 
stating what part or parts of the tongue 
are approximated to what parts of the 
upper organs and the nature of the pas- 
sageway between. We would then have 
a basis for symbolizing the positions con- 
ceived.—A. G. B. 
(Questions are invited.) 


PRIZE ESSAY 


Through the generosity of a resident of Cali- 
fornia, and in connection with the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, the National 
Education Association is able to offer a prize 
of $1,000 for the best essay on “The Essential 
Place of Religion in Education,” with an out- 
line of a plan for introducing religious teach- 
ing into the public schools. 

Religion is to be defined in a way not to run 
counter to the creeds of Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, or Jew. The essential points to be 
observed are “A Heavenly Father, who holds 
nature and man alike in the hollow of His 
hand”; the commandment of Hillel and Jesus 
of Nazareth, “Thou shalt love the Lord thv 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as 
thyself”; the high ethical teachings and spirit 
of service and sacrifice indicated in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

Notice of intention to file an essay must be 
given the Secretary of the Association by April 
I, 1915. Essays will be limited to 10,000 words 
and must be in the possession of the Secretary 
by June 1, 1915. Six typewritten copies must 
be furnished, in order that the preliminary 
reading may be done independently. 

The right is reserved by the Association to 
publish not only the prize essay, but any others 
which may be submitted in competition, copy- 
right privileges to be vested in the Association 
for all such. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
By D. W. Sprincer, Secretary. 


Mrs. Hypatia Boyd Reed, a graduate of the 
Milwaukee Day School for the Deaf and a 
writer well known to our readers, has a charm- 
ing story in The American Magazine for Feb- 
ruary. “Douglas” was only a yellow dog, but 
was so intelligent that it was comparatively 
easy to train him “to be ‘ears’ for a deaf mas- 
ter and a deaf mistress”—to notify them when 
some one was calling, when the bell rang, 
when the alarm clock struck, ete. He would 
go down in the cellar and bring up the wood 
for the kitchen range, would fetch the right 
pair of slippers or shoes from upstairs or 
downstairs, as directed, etc. Do we realize 
how much more dogs really know than we ever 
credit them with knowing? 


HELEN KELLER SOUVENIR No. 2 


This handsome monograph was issued by 
the Volta Bureau in 1899, “commemorating the 
Harvard final examination for admission to 
Radcliffe College, June 29-30, 1899.” It con- 
tains some details concerning the early instruc- 
tion of Helen Keller, probably not procurable 
elsewhere. So interesting and serviceable to 
all teachers of hearing children are the clear 
explanations of methods employed that the 
volume should be placed in every school library 
as well as every public library. The captions 
of the respective sections are as follows: 

The Method of Instruction Pursued with 
Helen Keller: A Valuable Study for Teachers 
of the Deaf, by Alexander Graham Bell; The 
Instruction of Helen Keller, by Miss Annie M. 
Sullivan (now Mrs. John Macy); Miss Helen 
Adams Keller’s First Year of College Pre- 
paratory Work, by Arthur Gilman; Final Prep- 
aration for College, by Merton S. Keith; Miss 
re Account of Her Preparation for Col- 
ege. 

There are two portraits of Miss Keller, two 
of Miss Sullivan, and one of Mr. Keith. The 
book will be sent to any address on receipt of 
50 cents. 


MELviItLE Bett Sympor, CARps.—Some years 
ago Alexander Graham Bell designed some 
articulation cards to present combinations of 
words and syllabic elements in the visible- 
speech form of the Melville Bell symbols. 
These symbols are printed on yellow cards, 
4 inches square, and four syllables are printed 
on each card in type one-half inch or larger 
in size, and so arranged as to be read from 
four points, thus presenting four different 
sounds. Cards can also be overlapped, thus 
presenting different words and syllables. The 
Volta Bureau will send a sample set of 12 of 
these yellow cards to any address on receipt 
of 20 cents. As only a few sets remain, order 
at once. 


The Reed School, 383-303 Hubbard avenue, 
Detroit, Mich., announces the establishment of 
a department for teaching the deaf and the 
hard-of-hearing to understand conversation by 
“hearing with the eves.” Heretofore there has 
been no private school in Detroit where the 
adult deaf or those with defective hearing 
could learn lip-reading. 


Farrar’s ARNOLD’s.—From a letter just re- 
ceived from England, there is little hope of 
securing any copies of the revised edition of 
Arnold’s Education of the Deaf for some 
months, as “the revision of the copy is not 
completed.” 


Have you paid your dues? 
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HAS THE CHURCH COLLAPSED ? 


That is the question that Edwin Davies 
Schoonmaker asks and answers in an article 
so thought-inspiring that the editor not only 
gave it the place of honor in The Century 
Magazine for February, but added a foreword 
that closes with the question: “Has the church, 
in gaining the whole world, lost its soul?” 
The essay closes with three questions that all 
may profitably ponder over. 

“For centuries still the idea was to prevail 
that the spiritual kingdom is not wholly spir- 
itual, that inner perception must somehow be 
squared with outer authority. Naturally, there- 
fore, the creed had to be maintained or the 
church as a material organization would dis- 
appear; for it would then be possible for a 
man to become a Christian by practising the 
Sermon on the Mount, and not as now by ac- 
cepting the Thirty-nine Articles or those other 
matters of profession which virtually all the 
churches still insist are of divine origin. 

“Ts it any wonder that the tide has gone out 
and left the church utterly powerless; that the 
whole vesture of Cesarism, with which she 
once overawed the millions, has been stripped 
off piece by piece; that art has become art, 
still capable of arousing men to its defense; 
that philosophy has become philosophy, hon- 
orably installed in our educational system; 
that organization is still active in politics and 
industry, and that ‘the church is nothing? Is 
it not a comment upon the hollowness of her 
pretensions that as civilization has advanced 
the church has receded, and that annually her 
remaining millions ooze away and are lost in 
secular affairs? 

“All this would be of little moment and 
would merit the unconcern with which it is 
popularly regarded were there not a tremen- 
dously serious side to the matter. For nine- 
teen centuries society has left in the hands of 
the church the direction of the moral forces 
of the world; and now, after all these cen- 
turies, we find ourselves falling into the same 
moral vacuum into which the Roman Empire 
fell. After eighteen hundred years, it is as 
easy for men to thrust bayonets into one an- 
other as it was in the heathen world. Is it 
not apparent that the church has collapsed ?” 


JUDITH LEE 


Some day some one will write a really in- 
teresting story in which the heroine will be 
a practical every-day lip-reader, but not “a 
teacher of the ‘deaf and dumb’”; nor will she 
possess such very unusual powers that she need 
“only see a person’s face, to watch the move- 
ments of the lips, even from a distance, to 
know everything that is being said.” 

What a pity all lip-readers cannot possess 
the supernatural powers of Judith Lee! At 
a dinner party her partner said to her: 


“I suppose, without using your ears, you 
could tell what every one here was saying by 
merely glancing around the table?” 

“Exactly. Which explains why, at a dinner 
party, I often keep my eyes upon my plate... . 
I’m a teacher of the deaf and ‘dumb’; | take 
the profoundest interest in my profession. My 
interests in it are so wide that they occupy 
all my time. I pass not only from city to city, 
but from country to country, engaged—much 
deeper than I ever meant to be—in a perpetual 
propaganda. Last month I was in Madeira, 
last week in Paris; next month I go to New 
York, then to Chicago—instructing people how 
to teach the ‘dumb’ to speak.’—From Ainslee’s 
for February. 


SPREADING SUNSHINE.—There are few among 
the deaf or blind whose cares and _ responsi- 
bilities have increased more rapidly during the 
past ten years than those of Helen Keller, and 
yet she has grown and broadened gracefully 
with them all, and as her days and her bur- 
dens, so her strength has been; and Miss 
Helen, with all her lectures, her correspond- 
ence, and her social duties, ever has time to 
step aside for an act of kindness or encour- 
agement to those around her who seem to be 
less fortunate than she. 

There is perhaps no one today who will 
testify more gratefully to this than Richard 
Brown, who, bereft of sight, is spending his 
declining years at the Masonic Home in Bur- 
lington. Early in the year he received one of 
Miss Keller’s messages of good cheer, in raised 
type. It tells of her Christmas and of her 
contemplated trip to California, in the same 
elegant diction that she would use in address- 
ing Dr. Bell himself; and if Miss Keller could 
see the happiness that beams from Richard’s 
face as, day after day, he goes over and over 
again the precious document, she would know 
that there was another star in her already 
glorious crown.— Editorial, Silent Worker, 
Trenton, N. J., February. 


No “Dump,” No “Mutr.”—We extend a cor- 
dial welcome to the new journal, The Jewish 
Deaf, “published by the Jewish Deaf Welfare 
Publishing Company in the interests of the 
Jewish deaf of New York.” The editor states 
that “this magazine will be an organ of com- 
munication between the hearing and the deaf, 
giving to the one a statement of the activities 
for the improvement of the condition of the 
deaf, and to the other the encourazement of 
the hearing.” It is extremely gratifying to 
note the entire absence of the unpleasant 
terminology so prominent in some other papers 
devoted to the interests of the deaf. Here's 
success to this sensibly edited periodical! 


New ruling makes payment of dues necessary 
to secure THE Vouta Review. 
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PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH AND DICTIONARY OF SOUNDS 


Including Directions and Exercises for the Cure of Stammering and 
Correction of All Faults of Articulation 


BY ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 
Copyright 1914 by the Volta Bureau. All rights reserved 


DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS 


(Continued from January) , 


SECTION 


In the first part of this work the leading principles of articulation have been 
explained, and a complete scheme given of the Articulate Elements of Language. 
We shall now proceed to offer some practical observations on each of these ele- 
ments, with reference to their formations, defects, combinations, etc. 

This department of our work will be of especial service to teachers, parents, 
and others who have the management of children, in enabling them to prevent, 
or check the formation of defective or uncouth habits of articulation ; and to direct 
the vocal efforts of children in such a way as to insure fluency, grace, and dis- 
tinctness of speech. 

To the lisping, burring, mumbling, and mouthing “children of a riper growth,” 
who are conscious of their cacophonies, and desirous to correct them, these obser- 
vations and exercises furnish the means of removing such articulative blemishes. 
To the public speaker they offer principles and praxes such as, in application, 
cannot fail to give articulation its highest effectiveness. 

The stammerer will find many remarks under the different elements, which 
will be of much service to him, both as directory and cautionary assistances. An 
intelligent practical acquaintance with the mechanical principles of speech is the 
only rational foundation for a system of cure. We cannot better advise the 
stammerer than bid him study well the natural principles of speech. Knowing 
them familiarly, he must be dull indeed if he does not work out a large measure 
of improvement from them. For perfect freedom from impediment, however, 
oral instruction, and the vigilant eye and ear of a master may be, in almost all 
cases, necessary; for stammering is generally accompanied by a great want of 
perception of the causes of error as well as by a nervous agitation, which unfits 
the stammerer for self-observation and correction. 

The following table exhibits the articulations in the order in which they are 
treated of in the succeeding dictionary of sounds: 


I. P, as in pay XII. R, as in rare 
IV. Wh, “= whey XV. D, 

Vane “veal XVIII. Zh, “ giraffe 
XXIII. ng, “ sing 
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P. 


————= 


The formation of P consists, Ist, in a steady equal contact of both lips, so 
as to retain the breath perfectly behind them; and, 2nd, in an equal and rapid 
disjunction of the lips, to allow the breath to escape. If the contact of the lips 
be not sufficiently firm to stop the breath, the letter will strike the ear like F; 
and if their action be heavy, the p will be inaudible when final, and very ungrace- 
ful in other situations. 

While the lips are in contact, there should be no pouting, or motion of any 
kind; and their separation should be by one light and uniform action, so that the 
whole edges may be simultaneously disengaged; for if they are projected and 
pushed asunder—as they not unfrequently are—the features are deformed, and 
many faults, both of articulation and expression, are created. P before F or V, 
is in this way rendered an impossible combination, or at least an excessively ugly 
one, in the attempt; and many of the vowel sounds also suffer in quality from 
the contracted and rounded aperture of the mouth. The corners of the lips must 
be brought apart in finishing P, or all the vowels from ee to ah will be more or 
less injuriously affected. Besides, the habit of forming the labial-articulations 
in a loose and wriggling way interferes much with the expressive power of the 
lips in the manifestation of feeling. The mouth is the most expressive index of 
emotion, and that whose signs are least capable of suppression. The eyes have 
been called the “windows from which the soul peeps forth” ;—we should call the 
mouth the door by which she actually comes forth. But if, by ungainly habits 
of speech, the delicately-varying expressiveness of the mouth may be defeated, 
how important—to the orator and physiognomist at least—must be the power of 
regulating the articulative motions of the lips. 

Where there exists any fault in the formation of this letter, the following 
exercise will be found highly improving. Practise words containing the letter P, 
and keep the lips in firm contact for some seconds at each P—observing that 
while the pressure of the breath is continued, there is no motion of any kind in 
the lips. Observe, also, that there is no estape of breath by the nostrils. 

This exercise will subdue and, with a little care, soon remove the tendency 
to mal-articulation of P. It will be found very useful to stammerers also in 
giving power over the facial muscles. The lips, in many cases of stammering, 
are so tremulous and feeble in their motions, that they cannot retain the breath 
under the slightest pressure, but start off again the instant they meet, causing 
repetitions of the labial syllable—pa-pa-pa-paper. Sometimes in the effort to 
separate the lips, the upper lip descends with the lower lip, dragging down the 
nostrils, and deforming the whole countenance. The upper lip should have as 
little motion as possible, and it should never be depressed below the edges of the 
upper teeth. 

The letter P presents another difficulty to stammerers, from an upward 
pressure of the lower jaw locking the under teeth within the upper range, while 
the lips are in contact. This renders a downward motion of the jaw, as well as 
of the lip, indispensable to finish the letter; and the teeth are forcibly jerked 
down, again to be jammed upwards in fruitless repetitions; often, instead of 
disengaging the jaws by the descent of the lower teeth, the stammerer puts the 
effort of separation into the head, and tosses it backwards, or draws it from side 
to side. P is a formidable difficulty under such circumstances ; but a careful study 
and practice of the correct formation of the letter will soon remove this source 
of impediment and correct any fault that may interfere with grace or distinctness. 
Exercise before a mirror greatly facilitates the correction of any fault of oral 
action. To see the error is half-way to its cure. 


(To be continued ) 
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